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AN EVENING PRIMROSE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Number 36 


b, 4 
we fae HEN all the west is red at set of sun, 


And cool airs waken which were hushed at noon, 


And crickets chirre and trill and one by one 
The birds’ songs die away to sleepy croon, 

And each white lily on the garden walk, 

Dew-heavy, hangs its head upon its stalk; 


When dawning soft and faint upon the blue, 
The vague, mysterious, dreamy blue of night, 
The first dim planet glimmers into view, 
’Tis then it opens with a shy delight 
Its pale gold, wayside blossoms near and far 


Holding them up to greet the evening star. 


The freshness of the morning tempts it not, 


Nor fervid noon, nor the warm wind’s caress; 


It envies not the royal rose’s lot, 

Choosing, as background for its loveliness, 
The dewy shadows and the twilight lone ; 
Making the hush of eventide its own. 


The blaze and sunshine of the summer hours 


Know not nor prize the blooms they never see; 


None of the jubilant and day-lit flowers 


Hail it as sister, but the drowsy bee 


And the night-moth, just roused from his repose, 


They love it better than the fair, proud rose. 


A type it seems of some shy human hearts, 


Which palely shrink from joy and shun renown, 


But when the sun grows colder and departs, 


And the dim, hovering night shuts darkly down, 


And all the happy things which feed on day 
Shiver and shrink and hide themselves away— 


Then, like the primrose with its pale gold star, 
They open sudden blooms of love and cheer, 

Giving out fragrance where no others are, 
Gilding the heavy hours of doubt and fear, 


Fronting the shadows, till with dawn ends pain, 


Then folding silently their buds again. 





OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


The tenth annual convention of the Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations of the Pacific Northwest, embracing Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and British Columbia, was 
held in Victoria, B.C., Aug. 16-20. A large delega- 
tion was present and an unusually deep interest 
prevailed. The lord bishop of the province gave the 
delegates a hearty welcome. 

Rev. A. C. A. Hall, a member of a secret order of 
priests in England called the Cowley Fathers, has 
been elected Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Vermont. It will be remembered that he was fora 
number of years rector of the Church of the Advent 
in Boston, but was recalled to England by his order 
as a punishment for having voted for Phillips 
Brooks to be Bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Hall was highly esteemed in this city for his 
ability, devotion to his Master’s work and breadth 
of sympathy. It would be quite un-American for a 
priest under the command of a secret foreign order 
to be chosen Bishop over the Episcopal Church in 
Vermont, but Dr. Hall is a naturalized American 
citizen and we understand that he will be released 
from his vows if he accepts this office. 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in thas column, not exceeding five lines \evght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty- five cents each. 





Homelike Rooms at yori’ 6 Fair in residence 
of Kev. Clayton Welies. Onty 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


Weorld’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Semiuary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seveuty-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, LL. 


For Copies of the Gistorical Address xiven 
at aad wy N. H., Sept. Is89, send thirty cents to 
Rev. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, N. H. 


senesnem, A boarding place within easy access to 
Boston. Address, with full particulars, Miss B., care 
of the Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted.— Position as stenographer by well educated 
young lady in an office: would also assist in office work 
or as private amanuensis. Fair speed. Address S., 112 
Chestnut Street, New Brite ain, Ct. 

Wanted.—A small libra ary to arrange and catalogue 
by a lady of some experience in public, private and 
Sunday school libraries. M. H. N., Cong regationalist 
office. 


A lady wishes to resume teaching. She is accus- 
tomed to boarding schools, and is prepared to give lec- 
tures on history aud Fuglish literature. Please address 
I. F. S., Congregationalist, Boston. 


For sale in A mherst. House, nine rooms; barn, 
garden, fruit, running water; fifteen minutes to depot, 
schools, college. Boys and girls titted for college free. 
Fourteen minutes by rail, eight cents, to Smith College 
for girls, Northampton, Price $1,600. Mrs. E. S. Jones. 
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MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
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EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WEST-T ROY N. CO EeNuINE 


» CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of ev rl or. ription, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. 
BLAKE BELL oo., Boston, Mass. 
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To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 





A GREAT 


We will send, postpaid, the 
the author of Ben Hur, 


THE PRINCE OF 


PREMIUM. 


new story by Gen. Lew Wallace, 


INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), 


to each one who sends us during September his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with $6. 


The Congregationailist. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH BEMODELING. 
raems ¥. Ww. —eeetindy a Architect. 
te Square poms > pate 
Providence RB. BR. Sta > aes 

Mr. Silloway” 8 long practice in pon es wchurches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable ip most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenaers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
atte 80 to do, 


CHURC H PEWS, with 
C H U R c H folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halis and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. ¢ 2. orks 








Northrop’s ‘Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfzgr., 
BO Rove St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., ‘New Youn” 
















IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo! 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W- BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 









THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 






Sor every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please: state wants. 
RB OO. 


WHEELER 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








CHURCH 





we are 
to sell CA BRB PETS for use 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 


‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & 0.; 


Wholesale and ‘neta CARPET? 
and engage oo 





Railroads and Excursions, _ 


Special Personally Managed 


WORLD’S:*:FAIR*::;EXCURSION, 


Leave Boston Sept. Sth, in 
Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars, 
ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, 
11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, $85.00, 
Via Moosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls, 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., en 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


XCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN RES. 
IDENCES of my parishioners, a few minutes 
by Cable or Electric Cars (fare 5c.) from World's 

Fair. Choice neighborhood, good air, quiet place, 
Rates 50c. to Thc. per day. 
Rev. CHAS. £. BLODGETT, 
Pastor Park Manor Cong. Church, 
7149 Rhodes Av., © hicago, 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam. open fire- 
places, sun-parior and promenade on the rout. Suites 
of roums with batons. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK, 

















Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
dueted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
RO OM is one of the finest specimens otf Colonial 

ecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS Witt BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF OWE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
aooness Ticker Acents OF CONNECTING LINES 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON appLicaTion TO W. 

THRALL, Gewcrat Passenoen ano Ticker AGENT, 





658 Washington St,, sS82%"Se., Boston. 


Cnhicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATION. 


__ The Dartmouth trustees have elected 
William Patten, Ph. D., Harvard, ’83, professor 
of biology, Albert C. Crehore, Yale, ’70, assist- 
ant professor of physics, and Fred P. Emery, 
Dartmouth, 87, assistant professor of rhetoric. 


_— Prof. Charles A. Levermore of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the well- 
known Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


<= 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Rev. W. F. McCauley, the State president of Ohio, 
is to lecture at Lane Seminary the coming year on 
Christian Endeavor. 

One hundred simultaneous missionary meetings 
in Chicago societies this month are included in the 
plans of the Christian Endeavor Missionary Insti- 
tute. 

Since the return of the seven delegates to the Mon- 
treal Convention who went from Concord, N. H., 
they have given sixteen reports in their own socie- 
ties and elsewhere, and have been the means of 
arousing much enthusiasm. 


An “evening for beginners,” and an “ open air 
committee” that has for its work the conducting of 
an evangelistic service every Sunday before the reg- 
ular church service are among the good ideas lately 
reported from Australian societies. 

Through the efforts of Mr. E. D. Wheelock, the 
superintendent of temperance work in Illinois, ar- 
rangements have been made for an extensive tem- 


perance campaign throughout that State. The plan 
includes 300 addresses by Mr. John G. Woolley. The 
price of admission to the meetings is to be twenty- 


five cents,and the proceeds are to go to the Rest 
Island Home. 


The date of the Cleveland Convention of 1894 has 
been fixed for July 11-15. One of the interesting 
features will be the awarding of certain diplomas, 
twenty-five of which will be given to societies re- 
porting the largest number of pledged proportion- 
ate systematic givers intheirmembership. Twenty- 
five more will go to the societies forming the largest 
number of societies during the year, and a banner 
will be given to the local union that gains the great- 
est number of societies during the year. 








Educational. 
Rie TH EOLOGICAL. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 


university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 











NEW YORK, AUBURN, : 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The term opens Sept. 20.. Inauguration of Professor 
Darling that evening. Inauguration of President 
Booth Oct. 10. For catalogues address Rey. WILLIS 
J. BEECHER, clerk of faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 





OHIO, OBERLIN, 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 


Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college ciasses. Next term opens 
Sept. 20. G. W. SHURTLEFP, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 


practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
bee and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
wlective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21 


gue curriculum is enlarged by the addition of an 
Jective English Course for the Junior year, for 
which a special instructor is engaged. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHI SETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
_ next seminary year begins Wednesday. Sept. 20. 
a Inaugural Address will deliverea in the 
Barhos at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore ©. Pease, 
; ‘artiet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
fa Eastoral Theology. r catalogue cr further 
nformation apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

betas 3 President of the Faculty. 








es EW YorRK, New YorK.. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

von P. ork. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
shania eee, 3%: Students desiring admission 
‘. wd meet the Faculty in the President's room, 
oo 100 Park Avenue, at 9.30 a.m. Rooms will be 
inane St 2 P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., the 
Wa wkuration of Prof, Arthur C, McGiffert, D. D., as 
Nee burn Professor of Church History, will take 
piece in Adams Chapel. Dr. McGiffert will deliver 
Ms Inaugural address, and the charge will be 


1} , ven 
”y Rey. J. Prompt atten 


M. Ludlow, D. D. nce 


upon the oho ee isurged, Luggage should 
NO wt n St, 


be sent to 


The Congregationalist 









Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EasT 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








MAINE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand pangoege. Thorough pre 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADESIY 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Busi ratory Departments. Gymnasium: 





MAINE, FARMINGTON. - 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 





MAINE, PORTLAND. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th. College preparatory 
andadvanced courses. Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 


tention to social culture. Apply for prospectus. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADE/I1Y, 


Meriden, N. MH. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ #100 plan.”” Send fercatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 


Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
2 eg JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
aster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


A _ aratory school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, scientific, medical and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full grammar and 
high-school grades. Special and diploma courses for 
those not going to college. Send for catalogue, 
Tenth year Sept. 25. Rooms open daily. 

TAYLOR, De MERITTE & HAGAR. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 


mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 
preparing Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
or Y. W. C. A. work. For circular apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 





MINGS, A. M.. Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
H. Johnson, HOME 
l¥th year opens 


Successor to Miss Abby 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
October 4, 1893. 


$500. 
Rrv. EDWARD A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September I4th, offering en- 
Three Seminary Courses of 


larged opportunities. 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 
Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Giris. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
for illustrated circular. 


Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
Send 


Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, etc., at the 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Boston Commercial 
College, No. 1 Bea- 


Short #= 
Hand 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E. JOHNSON and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


Tremont St. Individ- 
ual attention, thor- 
ough instruction. 
Call or send for circu- 
lar. Opens Sept. 5. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. - 
Excellent sani- 
Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 
Send for illustrated Pro- 


14, 1893. Best of home influences. 
tary arrangements. 
servatory and Cabinets. 
spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principai, Norton, 


Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 


New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. /VNSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Koss Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The Ilth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F, M. COWLES. 











MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE (ten miles from 
Boston). 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the followivg points in its methods: 

ist. Its special care of the health of owes girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and wel! cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 


ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish tne best of teachers, including many special- 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in others, planned ruther for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted. 

3d. Its homelike air and character, 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); per- 
sonal oversight in habits, manners, care of person, 
room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning The Congrega- 
tronalist) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, says: “I believe 
you are honestly trying to educate and not veneer 
young women for life’s duties.” 








MAPSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6th year begins 
Be h. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. rtiticate admits to variouse leges, 

REE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably ec pinned with labora- 
libraries and superb GYM ASIUM, 

DORMITORY, rooms en sutte, with every modern 

it, includi fire-place in each room. 

Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
rained nurse 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 

A palldings heated by steam Ample playgrovnds, 

W. ABEROROMBIE, A. M., Prin., 








orcester, Mass, 








OHnTU. 





OHIO, NEW ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
New Athens, 0. Tota! cost, $3.25 per week. Cat- 
alogue free. . A. WILLIAMS, President. 





—oni0, PainesviLik 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Early application necessary for September, 1893 





OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Ganibier, Ohio. Thorough prepecetien for college 
or business is the especial work done at this school. 
The master: are all college graduates and teachers 
of tried efficiency. Location 1100 feet above sea level. 
Catalogues sent. 

OH10, OBERLIN. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. [4 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, mnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
= departments open’Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 

r 








ee. 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN. 





WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 

High standards and ample facilities. Eleven build- 
Finest college equipment for physical science 
in the West. 47th year opens Sept. 1% Address 
PRESIDENT EATON. 






































Educational. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOMIE FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
sopneieee. Gymnasium. References rec oe 

. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
8sTH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, OS WEGO. 


H oO RTH AN D pet or ae 
ituations precured ail apie when competent. 
end forcircular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego.N. 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 
~NEW YORK, FT. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. YW. For Young Women. 36th 
year Sou 26. Bix courses and Prep. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Physical Culture. $270. Jos. E. K1nG, D. D. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERACE. 

THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year ria . isth. For cata- 
logues 9 Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEW Youx, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Se fences, *hilosophy, Languages, ee, 
Painting, esthetic and social culture.  39t Sey r be- 

gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 

120 Broadway, N.Y. our: os Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of I D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course ecw tae Tuition 
fee, $100. For catalogues, ete., ad 

GEORGE C HASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Congregation- 
olist. Opportunity surprises you. Noone need lack 
education. 88th year. 


NEW YORK, AU RORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

<. 8S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 






































MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





OSTON. 
Largest il Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorongh, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and z cal, 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
ee Sarno lessons. 

NAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 4 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is eaaralty acknowledged. 

THE SCHOO ING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely consiruc sted. 

SPECIA L COURSE, Shorthand, a. Ty; Writ- 
~~ < . a Corresp 7 be taken 


* SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its ~~ tae the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 608 Washington Strpgt. Boston, 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o'clock. 





New York, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-Hvupson. 





~e— 
Our boys going to the Athletic Field after their day’s work—but some get left sometimes. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


You have a little boy whom by and by you expect to send to college. This 
is for you; and now is the time to read it, while he is a little boy. T actually 
propose that you send me that boy at eight. 

“What! to prepare for college? ”’ 

No; to bring up, to let him grow as he ought to grow, till the time comes 
when he ought to prepare for college. You think him a baby yet; his mother, 
especially, calls him her: darling and smothers him. His father is too busy to 
do much for him ; couldn’t, anyhow. Both with the best of intentions. You are 
doing the best you know how, but you are wasting your boy. American boys are 
notoriously ill-mannered and backward. Everybody sees it in everybody else’s 
children. 

“Do you think my boy is going to leave his mother at eight years of age?” 

I think, if he don’t, he will lose the good growth of both body and mind that 
belongs to the age of eight to fifteen ; but he will grow: You can’t keep a boy 
from growing ; if he don’t grow right, he grows wrong; and you probably think he 
is doing well when he is only growing sappy. 

“T don’t agree with you. My boy needs a mother’s love. 
straining the mind so young.” 

You are begging the question. Letting him grow as he ought to grow, and 
guiding him, helping him, is not straining his mind; it is training both mind and 
body ; doing it right. A mother’s love does nothing but harm to a boy when 
misdirected ; when wisely directed, it gives him the soil and culture to grow in 
and with. 

My school is not nearly so good as it might be; there are better in some 
respects; but I know of no other that does the best things for a boy so well, 
The five best things I can think of for every boy are: (1) to keep him well; 
(2) happy ; (3) growing right, mind and body ; (4) getting the use of both, and 
(5) learning what belongs to his age. Some schools do the softer parts; some 
do the harder parts. I know of no other that seems to do all five so well. I 
want to do them still better ; 1 hope to create a demand for better bringing-up 
of children than can be got in any home. 

But I can’t argue the question here ; Ido in my pamphlet. If you want to 
know what we do with boys and why we do it, send for that pamphlet. You 
may not agree with it—no harm done. My rate is $600 a year; no extras. We 


I don’t approve of 




















This little tract has been 
The ‘of immense service to a 
churches in su gesting te 


begin Sept. 12. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
lad-music, with refrains, in your 
3) Sch ool for the Sunday School,’’—refresh- 
bound sample ‘costs 35 als, post- 
th suri ecial care and promptness. E 
hus insuring spec € e p I 33 t 17th St, New York. 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang- | The Newest, 1 Brightest, and | Most ut Satisfactory Sunday- 
00 per 100. | Add de. per ped if ordered by matl. 
Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, | 7 F. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
tematic methods of 
It was first publishe« as ir 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- 
. Many large editions of 
Giving been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, ~ 





PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


——————a—a—eaeaeeeeeeeeeee ew 
REPLENISH during this fall your 
Sunday school, send for a copy of the 
ing, devotional, bright, and elevating. 
Library 
paid. Money refunded if book is re- 
YOU have more time for reading and passing 
eee ee eee. 
ing and cataloguing his library. ool Songs iss 
ges free on re quest. 
1892. Jt contains the cream of recently isswed 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
article in the Congregation 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica Method of see ean Method of Giv- 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


[F you are weary of sentimental bal- 
S d y new great success, ‘‘Laudes Domini 
More than 100,000 in use. A cloth- 
WE have more time to give to library orders, turned. The Century Co., 
upon books, which we send you on approval, 
. Dr. w.H. 
. SUNNY- “SIDE SONGS. DOANE. 
Our List Over 600 Titles 
THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
66 $099 
approved by our reading committee. THE Harris 
oe, and attracted wide no 
tion. ing” in its present form have 
For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 
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Volume LXXVII 


To our subscribers. Send us your own renewal 
and one new subscriber, with $6.00. We will send 


you, postpaid, as a premium, Gen. Lew Wallace’s 





new story, THE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50). 
ANY churches would find a rally 
M day in September helpful in secur- 
ing a spiritual momentum for the 
autumn. A printed letter previously sent to 
each member of the church by the pastor, 
outlining his hopes and desires and plans for 
the coming year, suggesting prayer and con- 
secration, is appropriate and perhaps more 
fruitful than a pastoral letter on New Year’s 
Day. The autumn is really the beginning of 
a new year of church life, and the recognition 
of this factis expedient. The superintendent 
of the Sunday school could plan to secure 
the presence at the school ona given rally 
day of every teacher and scholar. In the 
evening a popular praise service, with an 
earnest address looking forward, to which 
all families connected with the parish had 
been invited, personally or by mail, would 
reach and draw others. Emphasizing the 
whole day rather than a single service would 
strengthen the effort. Every one would feel 
it was time to be back in his place. Our 
large stores have opening days. It pays 
them. It pays the church to make similar 
efforts. If the early fall finds a church or- 
ganized and spiritually alert a grand year’s 
work is almost a certainty. 





At the Hebrew Congress in Chicago Rabbi 
Kohler of New York read a paper on The 
Synagogue and the Church and Their Mutual 
Relations with Reference to Their Ethical 
Teachings, which illustrated the kindlier 
relation of sympathy and mutual under- 
standing which has grown up in America 
between Ilebrews and Christians. His praise 
for the character of Jesus is grateful to 
Christian ears, although there is something 
self-contradictory, in our judgment, in the 
manner of it. Jesus is either less or more 
than he suggests. As was of course to be 
expected, he left the resurrection wholly 
out of account, without which the Chris- 
tian view of Christ is inconceivable. Chris- 
tianity is either a personal relation to a liv- 
ing King and Saviour, or it is little better 
than the other religions of the world. Rabbi 
Kohler explained the persistence of Judaism 
through centuries of persecution by saying 
that it was ‘*an indestructible ethical sys- 
tem ”; but Jesus foretold the persistence of 
His Church by saying, “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” We 
regret to see the so-called ‘liberal’? Juda- 
‘sm of the day cutting itself loose from the 
thought of God’s self-revelation in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew people. It is the giving 
up of a great hope which has ennobled the 
race. The duty of finding a solution for 
Some difficult enigmas may be escaped 
thereby, but at far too high a cost. 
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There are few wiser ecclesiastical invest- 
ments than a pastor’s library. We are al- 
ways glad to record in our church news col- 
umn a gift of this sort, and we lfeard the 
other day of a good woman who, having only 
five hundred dollars to bequeath to a worthy 
cause, decided, after careful consideration, 
that she could leave behind her no more 
useful memorial than the nucleus of a library 
to be placed in the parsonage of her loved 
church. No class of professional men need 
or covet more a working library than minis- 
ters, and often their salary does not admit 
of owning necessary reference books, to say 
nothing of purchasing new volumes of great 
value, like Dr. Fairbairn’s recent work. 
The practical ownership of such a library 
would compensate for many of the priva- 
tions incidental to a small field. Moreover, 
where town libraries were lacking, a pastor 
interested in the intellectual development 
of his people could loan books to advantage, 
and so the pastor’s library would serve Sun- 
day school teachers and members of the 
Bible classes. Then, too, such an institu- 
tion might check the growth of that feeling 
of restlessness which so often creeps over 
the minister in a small parish. When a cer- 
tain minister was meditating on the advisa- 
bility of making a change he looked around 
his library, which had become so essential 
to his work, and said, “It will be hard to 
leave these people and hard, too, to leave 
these books.’’ 


During the last few years the eyes of stu- 
dents of the Bible have been opened to new 
views of its history and structure and of the 
methods of its composition. These views 
have been persistently rejected by many 
who have read the Bible only as a guide to 
conduct, an inspiration to worship and an 
assurance to faith, because they feared that 
these views would weaken the authority of 
the Bible. Meanwhile the established re- 
sults of these critical studies of the Scrip- 
tures are rapidly making their way into 
popular knowledge and: taking their place 
beyond controversy. A striking illustration 
of this may be seen in recent editions of the 
Bible with helps for teachers. The Inter- 
national Bible, issued in London and Glas- 
gow and in this country by the Methodist 
publishing houses, and the Cambridge Edi- 
tion of the Teachers’ Bible each contain a 
large number of very valuable articles by 
foremost Biblical scholars in Europe and 
America. If these were printed in large 
type and in separate volumes they would 
make a library on thé Bible of greater value 
than could have been obtained at any cost 
twenty-five years ago. The writers do not 
shrink from controverted questions, but do 
not treat them ina controversial spirit. The 
results of recent scholarship are frankly ac- 
cepted, and in the light of them the Bible 
appears more majestic and precious than 
ever before. If these articles had been 
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bound up with the Revised instead of the 
King James Version, there would have been 
little left for the student to desire. 


Theological inferences from the declara- 
tions of the Bible may not always be cor- 
rect, yet we must make them in order to 
have a theological system. So also we must 
make inferences from Bible statements as 
to conduct. The Scriptures are 3 statement 
of principles, not a set of rules. These 
inferences, both theological and practical, 
may in time through experience take on 
the nature of revelations. Some mission- 
aries among the Zulus have decided that it 
is wrong to exchange girls and women for 
cattle, but the Zulu converts refuse to ac- 
cept their decision and demand that the 
missionaries shall first prove from the Bible 
that it is unlawful to sell their daughters 
for cattle. That to a Zulu is not an easy 
thing to do by direct quotation, though it 
would seem to be a plain enough inference 
from Scripture teaching. In dealing with 
these converts the missionaries will no 
doubt be reminded anew of a great princi- 
ple of divine teaching, that truth from God 
can become a revelation only when inter- 
preted by human experience and that gen- 
erations of experience under divine training 
are necessary to distinct utterance in human 
ears of divine revelations. To have found 
out this truth is to have learned a great deal 
concerning the history of the Bible. 


The question is sometimes discussed 
whether the giving of one-tenth of one’s 
income to religious work was a Jewish law 
or the statement of a principle which applies 
to Christians also. It seems to us that the 
law has expanded into a principle which 
justifies itself by its fruits in Christian 
lives. We lately met a young man in a 
Western city who was pointed out to us as a 
man of unusual promise because of his suc- 
cess in business, his interest in public af- 
fairs, his Christian character and the confi- 
dence and esteem in which he is held. A 
few years ago he had an opportunity to go 
into a business partnership, but had no cap- 
ital. He went to his Sunday school teacher 
to borrow money, which was lent to him on 
the condition that he would give one-tenth 
of his income to the Lord. He says the 
promise to do that has proved to be the 
turning point in his life. He soon became 
interested in the objects to which he gave, 
increased his gifts beyond the tenth, put 
more energy into his business, found his en- 
larged interests bringing to him more friends 
and increased business and growing confi- 
dence. His generosity has brought him into 
more abundant life. The young man who 
systematically devotes his possessions and 
himself to the Lord’s service receives in 
character and power a hundredfold more iu 
this present life. 
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Summer experiences which have helped 
one’s Christian life are of interest not only 
to himself but to his brethren. One cannot 
help noticing how generously Paul in his 
epistles shares his experiences with those 
from whom he has been separated, and how 
rich are the lessons he draws frum them. 
He is eager to meet with them that he may 
both tell them of what he has done and hear 
of what has happened tothem. ‘I long to 
see you,”’ he wrote to the Roman Christians, 
‘*that I with you may be comforted in you, 
each of us by the other’s faith, both yours 
and mine.’’ ‘The best prayer meetings are 
those in which personal life and thought are 
most freely imparted. It is an excellent 
way to kindle interest in the autumn prayer 
meetings to devote one evening to the things 
which each has learned about God’s charac- 
ter and to the ways in which each has min- 
istered to others and has strengthened his 
own faith. Every one, young and old, 
should be glad to contribute something to 
the meeting, and it is quite likely that the 
most helpful things may be said by those 
whose experiences seem to them most com- 
monplace. This closer touch of Christian 
hearts with one another, mingled with 
united prayer, may be the means of kin- 
dling a religious enthusiasm which will bless 
the church through all the year. One of the 
greatest needs in our churches is for the 
members to know and believe in and be 
stimulated by one another’s spiritual faith 
and experience. 

— 


GIVE WORK. 

The army of the unemployed is large. In 
some places, as in New York and Chicago, it 
is threatening. As winter approaches it is 
likely that suffering from poverty will be 
extensive and that the dangers from the 
idle poor will increase. They will easily be 
persuaded to follow ignorant and designing 
leaders. From such conditions false and 
mischievous theories of society gain cre- 
dence and bring disorder and suffering to 
all classes. 

Public charity may relieve much of the 
distress of poverty, but it cannot greatly 
change these conditions. It can hardly avoid 
doing much harm with the good it does. 
Men who live from hand to mouth have lit- 
tle ambition beyond getting enough to eat 
and wear and a place to live in. When they 
have been furnished these necessaries for 
some time without work, they do not wel- 
come work. They become persuaded that 
society owes them a living, that they are 
being unjustly treated and they become en- 
emies to society. There is a large class of 
men and women who have always worked 
because they have known no other way to 
live and to whom it would be a great injury 
to discover that they can live without work- 
ing. There are yet larger classes who seek 
not charity, but only the privilege of earn- 
ing their living, and who, in times of busi- 
ness depression, are entitled to the sympa- 
thy of their fellowmen. Indeed, are not all 
classes recognized as never before as having 
claims on each other, on every one who be- 
lieves in the brotherhood of man? 


An unusual opportunity will be afforded 
us this coming winter wisely to acknowl- 
edge this claim. Let each individual who 
can give work to his neighbor who needs 
it. Let him thoughtfully plan to do this. 


The Congregationalist 


If it be only for a day it may be a valuable 
service. Many decline opportunities to do 
work which their neighbors could not get 
and take the time instead to do work which 
others could do for them. Many others 
could afford to give to those in need the 
work which they are doing themselves. 
Others still have work to be done which 
they are postponing, but which would be a 
boon to idle bands. 

We rely too much on organizations to 
overcome the difficulties of our social sys- 
tem. Great armies marched in labor organi- 
zations last Monday and left on many minds 
the impression that they are going to solve 
our social problems. But, after all, the most 
that is done will have to be done by indi- 
viduals. Careful plans of one to relieve the 
need of one without weakening bis inde- 
pendence or embittering his feeling toward 
his fellowmen will be the greatest factor in 
bringing about prosperity. Buy only what 
work you can pay for. Jt helps no one to 
give him work and then owe him for it 
with no certainty in his mind when he will 
get his money. But give work where you 
can. If you have a job of carpentering 
which needs to be done, a fence to be built 
or mended, a house that needs furnishing 
or cleaning, a carriage that needs repairing, 
if you need a new suit of clothes or a new 
coat of paint on your premises, then set 
some one to work and take care that it is 
offered to one who needs it. Each indi- 
vidual who pays his debts promptly and 
distributes with forethought for others the 
work he is able to control is doing much 
to maintain the peace and increase the 
prosperity of the country. 


ae 


TO COLLEGE SENIORS. 


With the coming of autumn and the open- 
ing of the college year thoughtful men of 
the next graduating class are debating and 
deciding what walk in life they will choose 
to follow. As the months go on the respon- 
sibilities of this choice will show themselves 
more clearly, and they will begin to under- 
stand the real meaning of the Commence- 
ment which comes so soon and brings an 
end of pleasant college days. There are 
many who have already been guided to a 
choice, some by natural aptitudes, others by 
the wish of parents or the opening of spe- 
cial doors of opportunity, but there are 
others who must make their choice, as it 
seems, quite arbitrarily. They are not con- 
scious of having poorer talents than their 
classmates, but there has come to them no 
decisive and unmistakable call of duty. 

Upon men who stand thus at the parting 
of the ways it would seem that the ministry 
ought to have aclaim, not for the induce- 
ments of privilege so often pointed out, but 
for higher and better reasons. It is true, 
indeed, that there are many privileges and 
enjoyments in the work of the pastor. It is 
not a little thing to be so fully the master of 
your own time. It is*delightful to enter 
into cordial and helpful relations with your 
neighbors, rich and poor. Social privileges 
come unasked. The companionship of 
books and the excitement of persuasion ap- 
peal to the student and the orator. But 
these delights are the accidents of the pro- 
fession, and he who enters upon it allured 
by their promise only is sure of disappoint- 
ment. 
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The one valid claim of the ministry upop 
the young men of our land is that it pre- 
sents an unequaled opportunity of self-gac. 
rifice for the highest ends. As a means ot 
gaining what the world has to offer it woulg 
be folly to ask any man to enter it. As a 
means of giving self to serve one’s gener. 
ation it is the unequaled opportunity of the 
time. The fields in which, for comfort ang 
enjoyment, it compares favorably with the 
other professions are uncomfortably over. 
crowded, It is no uncommon thing for the 
authorities of a church in some country 
town of New England or New York to re 
ceive applications for a hearing from fifty 
ministers as soon as it is known that their 
pastor is about to resign, while for every 
prominent and well-paid position there jg 
an eager pushing such as can hardly be 
paralleled in any other profession. But in 
the fields that call for great self sacrifice 
there is abundant elbow room. There jg 
room enough in China, in India, in Africa, 
where a parish of a million souls may be 
had for the asking, and careers like those 
of Moffatt and Hannington and Mackay are 
still possible to men of the same mold, 
There is room enough in difficult and thank- 
less fields in America, where even some of 
your brethren will say of you, ‘It is a pity 
that —— should have thrown himself away 
on that little church.’’ A missionary super- 
intendent said not long ago, in a gathering 
where there was much talk of the claims 
of the foreign work, ‘‘ Brethren, I find it 
almost impossible to get a man to go ona 
foreign mission six miles from a railroad in 
the State of New York.” 

If, then, there are seniors of the year who 
are planning to enter the ministry because 
it is a pleasant work, with possibilities of 
good pay attained at once, so that marriage 
need not be delayed, with long vacations 
and hope of a comfortable, modern parson- 
age, it would be well for them to reconsider 
the matter lest they should make a blunder 
which will bring abundant repentance. 
That church is to be pitied which has a 
self-seeking pastor, but, in the long run, 
the pastor himself is most in need of pity. 
But if there are those who, above al! hope 
of wealth or fame, can feel the supreme 
attraction of complete self-sacrifice, who 
will not grudge to give themselves for 
Christ and His flock to whatever work they 
may be called, they shall not fail of that 
inward experience described by our Lord 
as receiving back a hundred-fold even in 
this life. 


et 


AFTER THE POOL SELLERS. 

It is a pleasure to chronicle a definite and 
effective effort on the part of the authorities 
to suppress pool selling in connection with 
the Springfield races, which have just been 
held. Early in the summer we pointed out 
the danger that the Connecticut gamblers, 
hampered by the stringent law passed in 
that State last winter, would undertake to 
establish themselves elsewhere in New Eng- 
land, where neither law nor public senti- 
ment had been brought to the pitch requisite 
to the suppression of popular forms of 
gambling. Whether the four gentlemen 
arrested in Springfield week before last 
come from over the border or whether they 
are indigenous to our own Commonwealth 
matters little so long as they have been 
made to feel the heavy hand of the law. 
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It may be a little doubtful if the city 
marshal of Springfield would have at- 
tempted to break up local pool selling, 
which had gone on uninterruptedly for 
twenty-five years, had not for some time 
past a quiet pressure been brought to bear 
toward this end by certain determined min- 
jsters and laymen scattered up and down 
the Connecticut valley. But at all events 
the officers have evidently done their duty 
with a good degree of alacrity and thor- 
oughness. 

A significant thing about this raid was 
that, while the guilty parties took their ar- 
rest calmly and seemed ‘averse to any con- 
tention in the courts, they were surprised at 
the fine of $1,000 apiece and the sentence to 
imprisonment for three months and ap- 
pealed to a higher court. Evidently they 
are not disposed to deny that the law is ex- 
plicit in its condemnation of their business, 
but they have relied on the hitherto tolerant 
attitude of the community, a deplorably 
large portion of which winks at current 
forms of gambling and itself indulges more 
or less openly, and to a greater or less ex- 
tent, in lottery tickets and games of chance. 
Now they have awakened to the fact that 
there are officers and judges who do not 
propose to let the enactment of 1888 become 
a dead letter. 

This Springfield seizure has shown that 
it does pay to agitate reforms. A knot 
of wise, earnest men, who believe that the 
moral strength of our people is being sapped 
by the gambling mania, can do much to 
suppress its flaunting manifestations and 
lessen the danger to susceptible young men, 
attracted by the glitter of an open poolroom. 
While officers of the law are not disposed, in 
the discharge of their duties, to rise above 
the level of general public sentiment, they 
can, as a rule, be spurred on at least to 
greater vigilance; they can be made to feel 
that the support of the virtuous elements in 
a city or town is, in the long run, as desira- 
ble as that of the vicious elements, and 
when they do their duty and subject them- 
selves to odium in certain quarters they 
ought to receive a proper amount of praise. 
In the Springfield case we are glad to note a 
demonstration of approval on the part of 
the moral forces of the community. A score 
or so of leading citizens append their names 
to a letter printed in the Republican, last 
Friday, expressing their hearty gratification 
at the action of the officials. 
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RESUMING INTERRUPTED SERVICE. 


The spirit in which this is done depends 
upon the cause and nature of the interrup- 
tion. If we have forgotten or knowingly 
neglected some duty, renewed attention to 
it ought to be accompanied by shame and 
penitence. If we merely have omitted it in 
the natural and proper order of things, as 
We lay aside the obligations of the office or 
the schoolroom during a vacation, we re- 
sume it without regret for the intermission 
and are the better fitted thereby to perform 
it efficiently, 

Just at present thousands are returning 
to schools, shops, the scenes of home life 
and other familiar places of service after 
the summer vacation. For a multitude the 
daond of work begins now rather than at the 
beginning of the calendar twelvemonth, It 
'8 4 good time to appreciate afresh the no- 
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bility of sincere, energetic labor, whether 
physical or intellectual, and to take comfort 
in the truth that God does not ask most of 
us to do great and showy things for Him 
but to do thoroughly well and with hearty 
consecration the common things which com- 
pose life in the large majority.of instances. 

As we resume our more or less interrupted 
service of one or another sort let us en- 
deavor to take up our regular religious hab- 
its and duties with not less zeal than that 
which we put into our secular pursuits. 
Vacation has not rendered us that which we 
ought to have gained from it unless we are 
more than ever ready to render the best 
quality of Christian service. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

An imperative call goes up for a most 
searching investigation of the cause of the 
disaster at Chester, Mass., wherein seven- 
teen passengers were killed and a score or 
more seriously injured by the precipitation 
of four coaches of a Boston & Albany ex- 
press train into the Westfield River. Either 
the inherent weakness of a bridge over 
which the train tried to pass at a too rapid 
rate, or the negligence of men employed by 
a contractor to strengthen the bridge, who, 
while doing it, temporarily weakened it by 
severing rivets and removing plates that 
were essential to safety, are responsible for 
the awful record of death and pain. Which- 
ever it may be, the railroad commissioners 
of the State, whose investigation began on 
Monday, must get at the bottom facts and 
let the responsibility be known. Then it 
would be a welcome sight to see those 
guilty of criminal carelessness suffer an 
adequate penalty. Not until something 
of the kind is done will such horrors be- 
come more infrequent. If a railroad de- 
cides to use heavier locomotives and put 
greater strains upon its bridges, then re- 
enforced bridges ought to precede heavier 
rolling stock. But if that is not made com- 
pulsory and the present system of re-enforc- 
ing bridges continues, surely the heaviest 
trains ought not to be permitted to rush 
with full speed upon bridges that are 
thought to be weak or are known to be 
undergoing repairs. Moreover, it certainly 
ought not to be possible for a gang of 
bridge repairers to strip a girder of rivets 
and plates and then, because the noon hour 
comes, leave it in that condition while they 
eat and loaf, apparently oblivious of the 
approach of one of the regular express 
trains. And yet the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses of this accident, the confessions of 
the foreman of the crew of bridge repairers 
and the admissions of the railroad officials 
all indicate that in these particulars the 
only plea to enter is ‘‘ guilty.” 





‘Competition between roads now necessi- 
tates more speed and that compels better 
roadbeds and bridges. It is poor policy to 
sacrifice safety to celerity. The road 
upon which this accident occurred hereto- 
fore has had a fine reputation for guarding 
the interests of its patrons as well as its 
owners. It has yet to be proved that any of 
its employés are responsible for this catas- 
trophe, but, if they are so proved, the road 
will suffer a loss of reputation, and that 
justly, much more disastrous in the end 
than the heavy damages now due to the 
maimed living and the friends of the dead. 
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Congregationalists have especial reason to 
be thankful for the escape of Rev. Messrs. 
Llewellyn Pratt of Norwich, Ct., and W. H. 
G. Temple of South Boston, who, with their 
wives, were passengers on the ill-fated train. 
Dr. Pratt and his wife suffered slight in- 
juries. 





The second hurricane from the West In- 
dies, to which we briefly referred in our 
last issue, did a work of destruction on sea 
and land equaling, if not surpassing, its 
predecessor. Full reports of the propor- 
tions of the disaster even now are not at 
hand. Indeed it is doubtful whether they 
ever will be. The loss of life in the belt of 
territory along the coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina, especially in the sea islands 
of South Carolina, is appalling, perhaps 
1,000 negroes being submerged. In Charles- 
ton, Port Royal and Savannah the loss of 
property was great and of lives not a few 
were sacrificed. The rice crop of the Caro- 
linas and the better grades of sea island 
cotton will be greatly diminished, and the 
fruit crops of Delaware and New Jersey 
have suffered sadly, for the storm swept up 
along the coast, playing havoc with ship- 
ping, foliage and telegraph wires in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, as well as farther south, Battered 
vessels with shipwrecked sailors and “‘ dere- 
licts’? have come into all our ports, telling 
of unparalleled experiences, hairbreadth es- 
capes and too often of loss of life. Fora 
while the fate of the steamer City of Savan- 
nah, steaming from Boston to Savannah, 
with her passengers from New England to 
the South, was in doubt. Fortunately pas- 
sengers and crew survived a two days’ awful 
struggle with wind and wave but the steamer 
is a wreck, and scarcely more can be said of 
the condition of the sister steamer, the City 
of Birmingham, which rescned the passen- 
gers and crew of the Savannah. The loss 
of life by the storm must be computed by 
thousands and of property by millions. 
That it would have been much more in 
either case had not the accurate prognosti- 
cations of the Weather Bureau given warn- 
ing is certain. 





While it is true that Chicago has many 
unemployed within her limits who during 
the past week have given the citizens and 
police plenty to think about, and while it 
is true that almost everywhere theie are 
many needing employment more than char- 
ity—using the word in its modern sense— 
still it must be acknowledged that the out- 
look is brighter than it was. Mills are re- 
opening, banks that suspended are begin- 
ning again, the stock market reflects the 
optimism of investors, savings bank deposi- 
tors are not withdrawing the money that 
they gave legal notice that they would 
desire, and the number of failures is les- 
sening. The operatives in the mills at Fall 
River and New Bedford in this State, who 
talked of resisting the reduction in wages 
ordered by their employers because of trade 
conditions, thus far have withstood the 
demand for a strike, and it is to be hoped 
that they will, for in all probability their 
fate would be similar to that of the English 
and Welsh miners who have just returned 
to work. Industrial conditions are not such 
now as to make success in striking probable, 
and where strikes do occur it will probably be 
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because of loyalty to a principle or because 
there is a real or fancied basis for the belief 
that’ employers are making present condi- 
tions a pretext for reductions that are not 
absolutely necessary. 





It is very important for the nation that 
its present executive should live until the 
expiration of his term. The past record of 
the vice president on questions of national 
financial policy is not such as to make the 
prospect of his elevation to the presidency 
other than alarming. Hence any evidence 
of physical weakness in President Cleveland 
or the likelihood of his passing away would 
have a depressing effect upon business men, 
irrespective of party, who credit him with 
sound views upon finance and recognize the 
part he has played in recent years in keep- 
ing his party’s standard higher than it 
otherwise would have been. That he is the 
victim of any disease which threatens to 
impair his bodily or mental soundness has 
not been shown by any evidence yet given 
to the public. That he recently submitted 
to an operation which necessitated the re- 
moval of several teeth and a part of the jaw- 
bone is probable, and that the operation 
was performed while on a yacht, which was 
floating upon the Atlantic, proves nothing 
more than that the President has good 
friends who know how to shield him from 
people who make it their profession to pry 
into personal affairs. That expert surgeons 
were present shows that he had the best 
service possible and it may indicate that 
grave complications were feared. Be this 
as it may, we now have the assurance of 
physicians and personal friends that the 
President was never in better health and 
that no anxiety for the future is felt. Presi- 
dent, wife and child once more are sheltered 
by the White House and the burden of 
executive and social labors has been re- 
sumed. 





Toronto is rejoicing that, notwithstanding 
the trickery of the opponents of Sunday 
rest in that city—shown before the election 
by forcing it to be held at an inopportune 
time for the friends of law and order and 
on the day of election by gross frauds at 
the polls—it has just decided by a majority 
of 1,000 that Sunday shall be, as heretofore, 
a day when horse cars shall not run. The 
latest news from Chicago is positively dis- 
gusting and humiliating. The Clingman in- 
junction suit has been passed upon by a 
judge, who after inviting two other judges 
to sit with him and aid in formulating an 
opinion, insulted them in open court, over- 
ruled their opinion and in a maudlin speech, 
betraying his probably intoxicated condition, 
ordered the case continued for sixty days, 
which means open gates until the end of the 
fair if the order holds. Never has a more 
disgraceful scene been seen in an American 
court, Judges Dunne and Brentano, the 
judges overridden, found their efforts to 
restrain the offending judge—Judge Goggin 
—futile and with shame for their profession 
withdrew from the courtroom. The attor- 
ney for the directors, seeking to dissolve the 
injunction, boldly rebuked the judge for his 
‘judicial anarchy’ and served notice that 
no respect for his order would be had. Well 
may the officials of the Y. P. S.C. E. request 
the management of the fair to refrain from 
announcing a Christian Endeavor day and 
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rally. It will be extremely opportune and 
necessary for the Cook County lawyers to 
discipline the unworthy judge, and the coun- 
try will note whether the task is performed 
or not. With Altgeld as governor, Harrison 
as mayor and Goggin as judge, Illinois—the 
State of Lincoln, Washburne and Blodgett 
—seems to have sunk to a low level. 





Absorbing interest in the debate on the 
silver question in the Senate, which was 
notable last week for the speeches by Sen- 
ators Sherman of Ohio and Gordon of Geor- 
gia advocating a repeal of the Sherman law, 
and by Senators Vance of North Carolina 
and Wolcott of Colorado attacking their 
anti-silver Democratic and Republican col- 
leagues, should not be allowed to obscure 
other important facts and measures. Sen- 
ator Hill, by some method or other, has 
secured a favorable report upon a bill now 
on the calendar, which proposes to abolish 
federal supervision of elections. A like 
measure is to be rushed through the House. 
There was a time when federal supervision 
of elections had stout advocates in the Re- 
publican party. Are there any now? Sen- 
ator Dolph of Oregon has introduced a bill 
which provides that $500,000 be appropri- 
ated to make the execution of the Geary 
exclusion law possible, and in his speech 
advocating its passage he attempted to be- 
little the opposition of religious organiza- 
tions to the law, imputing their zeal to 
mere sentiment based on false information. 





With a probable deficit of $50,000,000 
next June, staring the national treasury in 
the face, it would seem to be impolitic for 
any such legislation to be suggested even. 
The debate over the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been acrimonious and pro- 
longed and has revealed radical differences of 
opinion that may result in the triumph of 
the filibusters, those men like Mr. Kilgore 
of Texas, of whom the country has become 
thoroughly weary. A Congress that does 
something may or may not be a blessing, 
but when a majority truly reflects public 
opinion it ought to be possible for it to leg- 
islate, and the country is not so much con- 
cerned as to where the power is lodged that 
makes it possible to do something as it is 
that it shall be sure that the power exists. 
The utterances of Mr. Wilson, chairman of 
the committee on ways and means, indicate 
an intention to begin immediately the pub- 
lic hearings by the committee upon the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of changing the 
tariff and enlarging the free list, the hope 
being that early in November a bill may be 
brought before Congress that will reflect 
the opinions of the administration, modified 
more or less by evidence presented to the 
committee. The condition of the national 
treasury, the disparity between income and 
outgo, are quite as likely to shape legisla- 
tion on this point as the views of interested 
producers or consumers, 





‘*Suppose these enormous, monstrous, 
hideous falsehoods”’—viz.: that the home 
rule bill for Ireland will separate the 
islands, destroy the constitution, break up 
the empire, annihilate the control of finan- 
cial matters by the House of Commons, 
make Irishmen supreme in British affairs 
and impose virtual slavery upon the minor- 
ity in Ireland—‘ to be true,”’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his great last speech preceding the 
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final vote of the House of Commons, “ haye 
they not a terrible recoil upon ourselyess 
Must we not admit, after 700 years, that the 
result of our treatment is that we haye 
brought her to such a state that she cannot 
without danger and ruin undertake respon. 
sibilities which in every other country are 
found to be within the capacity of the peo. 
ple and fraught with the richest benefits?” 
The explanation of the vote by which the 
House of Commons two days later gaye an 
affirmative answer to this question and with 
great solemnity sent the home rule bill to 
the upper house by a majority of thirty-four 
in a total vote of 568 is found in the hearty 
belief of the Liberal masses that, as Mr, 
Gladstone says: 


We deny that the brand of incapacity has 

been laid by the Almighty upon any particu. 
lar branch of our race, when every other 
branch has displayed capabilities on the same 
subject and has attained to success which is 
an example to the world. We have faith in 
national liberty—faith in its efficacy as an 
instrument of national education. 
With home rule out of the way in the Com- 
mons Mr. Gladstone’s path is by no means 
unobstructed, for the Welsh and Scotch 
Liberals are insisting upon precedence of 
pet measures and Mr. Gladstone refuses to 
make definite promises. The House of 
Lords will soon reject the home rule bill 
by an overwhelming majority, as every de- 
fender of ancient customs and oppcnent of 
constitutional reform has been summoned 
to vote. Then with the two houses clash- 
ing and the people saying to the aristocrats, 
‘You must accept or impair your own 
tenure,”’ it will be interesting to see which 
horn of the dilemma the lords take and 
how long they will postpone accepting the 
inevitable. 





The Nicaragua Canal Construction Com- 
pany, unable to borrow $300,000 on $19,000- 
000 of securities in order to pay a floating 
debt of $285,000, was placed in the hands of 
a receiver.—The leading New York insur- 
ance companies advanced the rate of inter- 
est on mortgage loans from five to six per 
cent.-——The annual convention of the Grand 
Army of the Republic met in Indianapolis. 
——Jerome Bonaparte of Washington, grand- 
son of the great emperor’s brother, died at 
Beverly, Mass.——Hon. H. C. Ide of Ver- 
mont, by request of Great Britain and Ger- 
many, has been appointed chief justice of 
Samoa, the United States acquiescing.— 
Dr. Adolph Stoecker of Berlin, the anti- 
Semite, arrived in New York. He will 
assist Mr. Moody in his special evangelis- 
tic services in Chicago.— Sixty thousand 
Welsh miners returned to work without 
securing the advance in wages demanded. 
——aAsiatic cholera secured a foothold in 
Grimsby, Eng. News of a renewal of the 
royalist plots in Hawaii reached San Fran- 
cisco. Admiral Skerrett, the leading Amer- 
ican representative, showed his sympathy 
with the provisional government and pre- 
pared to help if needed. 
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IN BRIEF. 


Nothing reveals the dignity of labor, and 
the esteem and honor accorded to it, more 
than that every earnest man gives to the 
word laborer a definition which includes him- 
self. 





Seldom do we need more Christian grace 
than on the day we return from a summer 
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life of leisure and exhilarating freedom to 
the restraints of close rooms and confining 


duties. 





Not a few compliments on our recent edu- 
cational number have floated into this office. 
Writes a local divine, “I do not know that 
I ever saw any other product of the weekly 
press I liked so much.” 





The World’s Fair abounds in material for 
sermon building, and some of our preachers 
are turning to aecount their observations in 
the White City. At least one Sunday evening 
discourse might profitably be constructed 
with the fairas a text. Certainly those who 
go owe a duty to those who do not, since the 
latter class, by the way, in the ordinary con- 
gregation, is vastly in the majority. 





J. M. Barrie, the deservedly popular Scotch 
story writer, was announced to make his first 
public appearance in Thrums last week at a 
“bazar,” to be held in aid of a chapel which 
has been erected fur the ‘ Auld Lichts ’”’ con- 
gregation. We wonder whether Tammas Hag- 
gart, ina future tale, will give his opinion of 
church “ bazars’’ or fairs. They abound in 
raw material for the Scotch genius to convert 
into dry humor. 





Much sympathy will be felt for the Boston 
lady who lost $100,000 last week in her jour- 
ney home by the Campania. 
also will be felt for the officers of the ship 
and for the company, who are, no doubt, 
greatly annoyed by the theft. Any one who 
leaves unguarded costly jewels or other valu- 
ables in steamships, hotels or private houses 
in which he is entertained as a guest exposes 
himself to loss, places great temptations be- 
fore servants and others and does injustice to 
his hosts. 





The hospitable landlord of the Lake Mohonk 
House, Albert K. Smiley, has issued invita- 
tions for the eleventh annual autumnal gath- 
ering, at that charming resort, of the friends 
of the Indian. The conference is held Oct. 11- 
13 and will, doubtless, be no less interesting 
and productive of results than heretofore. 
Unfortunately the attendance of our Congre- 
gational people will probably be smaller than 
usual, owing to the fact that the American 
Board meeting at Worcester occurs the same 
week, 





There is a Roman Catholic monastery in 
Beatty, Pa., which includes a college and the- 
seminary with 200 students and 
twenty-five professors, also a distillery and a 
brewery. The students are not allowed to 
drink the seminary beer, though the prohibi- 
tion does not extend to the faculty. It is said 
that the magnificent church which the monks 
of the abbey (St. Vincent’s) are now building 
will be erected by the profits of their liquor 
business. This seems like a chapter from the 
history of the Middle Ages and we think the 
Whole concern ought to be set back into that 
period, 


ological 





Injustice is often done to ministers by charg- 
ing them with want of sympathy with the 
poor, The Roman Catholic pastor at Terre 
Haute, Ind., last Sunday said to his flock: 
“There is great distress in this parish, owing 
to the hard times. I have a deposit in the 
bank which comprises my sayings for some 
years added to the pension I get as a Union 
soldier, and this is at the disposal of the des- 
ttute so long as it holds out.’”? Rev. Robert 
McIntyre of Denver has asked that, in view 
of the hard times, his salary of $5,000 be re- 
duced to $1,000, 





Are there not some men who walk in and 
ead the portals of the Congregational House 
n Boston to whom this word from the Watch- 


Some sympathy . 
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man might be a helpful admonition? ‘ We 
always feel a little shy of brethren who go 
about whispering against the orthodoxy of 
A, B, C, especially if they appear to be rather 
glad to get a new bit of evidence that might 
go to confirm their previous whisperings. 
One who shows that he is pleased to get hold 
of things that can be twisted to the injury of 
others may be a good man, but if he has been 
your guest you should count your spoons. 
Rejoicing in evil is about as bad a symptom 
as there is of one’s moral condition.” 





There is a one-sided exegesis of Scripture 
which may bring some satisfaction to senti- 
mentalists but which discourages those who 
look into the Bible to find truth which brings 
real assurance for faith. An illustration of 
this was given recently by one who was trying 
to prove that Christ would speedily come to 
the earth again to sit on the throne of David. 
He said: “The promise of His coming was 
made between one and two thousand years 
ago. With Him a thousand years is as one 
day. The promise was, therefore, made only 
day before yesterday.’’ He seems to have for- 
gotten to add that on that basis of calculation 
three thousand years hence will be only the 
day after tomorrow. 

Mr. Moody has been interviewed by a Chi- 
cago News reporter. He believes the peuple 
of the United States are ripe for one of the 
greatest religious awakenings ever known. 
His definition of a suceessful evangelist is 
one who has common sense, an unblemished 
character, consecration, large sympathies, 
faith, patience, enterprise, familiarity with the 
Word of God and the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. He finds men pretty much the same 
the wurld over and does not find Chicago 
essentially worse than other large cities. His 
opinion of such lawlessness as Chicago wit- 
nessed last week is that it injures trade, shakes 
public confidence, causes money to be hoarded 
and injures, rather than benefits, the working 
men, who, he believes, ask not for charity but 
for an opportunity to earn an honest living. 





Applause in the regular Sunday morning 
service usually seems out of place, but there 
are exceptions to this as well as to all rules. 
When a prominent Chicago pastor lately de- 
nounced the governor of Illinois in strong and 
pertinent language, the applause came so nat- 
urally and so properly that it could hardly jar 
upon the feelings of the most sensitive. By 
this expression the pastor was assured of the 
complete sympathy of his congregation and 
felt the inspiration which always comes to a 
speaker with the knowledge that he carries 
his audience with him. The congregation, too, 
made up of residents and strangers from all 
over the country, seemed by this token to be- 
come a unit and that on the side of right. 
They testified, as they could hardly have done 
in any other way, to their loyalty to a good 
cause and their contempt of wrongdoing, 
even in high places. 





All the wits are not dead. Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Wayland, for instance, of the National Bap- 
tist is very much alive, but he recently met 
his equal in another editor to whom he spoke 
of a graduate of the Hampton school, a lady 
of very high descent (on one side of the house), 
who had read a paper the previous evening 
which called forth high praise. The editor 
said of her, ‘‘ Yes, she has taught school and 
she has had nervous prostration; in fact, she 
has all the marks of high civilization.’”’ Dr. 
Wayland replied, ‘‘O, such brightness ought 
not to be wasted upon the editorial profes- 
sion; you ought to have been a preacher.” 
The brilliant editor responded, ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps I should have been. But in my time the 
broad church had not been invented, and it 
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was expected that a person would believe 


something.’”’ 





That Wesleyans in England are somewhat 
more advanced than their brethren in this 
country may or may not be inferred from the 
following statements by the new editor of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. Says Mr. Wat- 
kinson: 

I am thinking over a series of sketches of 
the outside churches, the labor church, the 
ethical society, the positivist church, and so 
forth. I shall J to show that each of these 
movements involves a principle which has not 
had its due recognition at the hands of Chris- 
tendom. Another series will be an attempt to 
recast our notions of the deity in the light of 
modern research. [ have no quarrel with men 
of science. . . . All evangelical churches have 
been influenced by the general stream of Ger- 
man learning and criticism. We share with 
the whole Christian world the readjustment 
of thought brought about by recent research. 
All our critics are constructive. It would be 
fair to call them liberal, but not iconoclasts. 
They are men of great freedom of mind, but 
they are as true to the Christian doctrines as 
ever. 

—— a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, Brooklyn and vicinity have 
been passing through troublous times, nor 
is our usual serenity yet fairly restored. 
The financial stringency, here as elsewhere 
wrecking many established houses, banks 
and other trusted institutions, shook the 
nerves even of cool, steady-going business 
men, and anxiety as to what Congress might 
do for the general relief did not help mat- 
ters. The arrival of two or three steamers 
reported to have real or imitation cholera 
on board was not a quieting circumstance, 
The periodic outbreak of gasconade from 
our professional anarchists, male and fe- 
male, howling out their pretense of sympa- 
thy with some real, but much more artifi- 
cial, want among the lowest of the low alien 
element in our slums, murderous threats 
deepening now and then into such acts of 
riotous violence as they dared to indulge in, 
scared the timid until the head of the police 
force put his heavy foot on the vermin and 
silenced them. Somehow, more than the 
usual allowance of serious railway disasters 
have fallen to our share—one on the Man- 
hattan track and another in the northern 
section of the city, within a few hours of 
each other, suddenly taking more than a 
score of lives. The trolley still makes good 
its claim to an allowance of about three to 
four victims weekly. Then the twocyclonic 
southern storms, dropping their usual cus- 
tom of softening down on reaching this re- 
gion, rushed through us at the rate of fifty- 
six miles an hour, upsetting small craft 
along the coast, in the harbor, the sound 
and the rivers, deluging the seaside pleasure 
resorts, shaking up passengers over the 
bridge, unsettling walls, toppling over chim- 
neys and a block or two of unfinished build- 
ings, crushing in immense plate glass win- 
dows, prostrating telegraph and electric 
light wires, and in Central and Prospect 
Parks, the smaller squares and along the 
streets uprooting trees, highly prized for 
their beauty and some of them for their 
great rarity. The pecuniary damage has 
been heavy and the loss of life deplorable 
beyond anything on record here in the same 
length of time for years, The two or three 
clear, cool days just past have cheered all 
hearts with anticipations of bright tonic Sep- 
tember weather, ushering in happier times. 
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This pleasant anticipation is shaded, how- 
ever, by presages of the coming autumnal 
political storm, more dreaded by honest 
business men and peaceable citizens than 
are cyclones like those just experienced. 
Our despots are to give peculiar bitterness 
this time to the chalice they commend to 
our lips by their infusion into it of the can- 
didacy for our most important judgeship of 
the self-disgraced and convicted falsifier of 
judicial records, by which crime, for the 
present profit of himself and his party, he 
defeated the legally declared will of the 
people. And now, against the formal pro- 
test of the Bar Association, against the 
openly expressed judgment of the upright 
men of his own party, and despite the 
loathing of decent citizens of every name, 
this shameless Jawbreaker is to be thrust 
upon the people as a candidate, with no 
small likelihood that some criminal trick 
like that by which he won before may re- 
seat him for fourteen years to come on the 
highest bench of justice in the Empire 
State. What wonder that enlightened mon- 
archists pronounce republican guvernment 
a failure! In cases like this it surely is not 
@ success, 

On Sunday last Dr. Edward Beecher 
passed another milestone, the ninetieth, on 
his life’s road, and was apparently in as 
good health and vigor as at any time in the 
four years since the fracture and amputa- 
tion of his leg. He has at length allowed 
himself to give up regular pulpit supply, 
and with his wife and daughter attends the 
Sunday and week day services of his friend, 
Dr. Meredith, whom he assists from time to 
time in prayer and at the communion table. 
The physical and mental vigor still shown 
by the veteran scholar and his lively interest 
in the ongoings of the church and the world 
are most remarkable. They demonstrate 
the value of his inheritance, in both lines, 
from the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
athlete to whom he bears so many points of 
resemblance, and of the faithful, lifelong 
training to which he has subjected all his 
powers. His days are serenely passed in 
the Brooklyn home where he and his family 
have lived for twenty-one years or more, 
and where his visiting brethren find true 
pleasure and profit in conferring with him 
on the things of the kingdom—the things 
that lie ever nearest his heart. The years, 
so far from depressing, have steadily raised 
the lofty place which prayer has always 
held in his estimate of spiritual forces—an 
estimate the truth of which he tested in his 
two arduous Boston pastorates, and su- 
premely in those agonizing years when in 
Illinois College he and his devoted colleagues 
were laying foundations for the ages. No 
wonder that when his younger brethren 
seek from him the elements of assured suc- 
cess in great and good enterprises they are 
exhorted to pray. 

People passing the Herald’s new five hun- 
dred thousand dollar building, at Sixth 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth to Thirty-sixth 
streets, near the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, do not get the impression that the 
‘hard times’’ have struck that establish- 
ment. It is one of the handsomest build- 
ings in the city, and, every stroke of work 
laid out upon it being given for a carefully 
prearranged purpose, no structure could 
well be better adapted to its uses than is 
this. It is built of terra cotta and iron, 
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after the Italian renaissance style, brightly 
painted, profusely ornamented and is two 
stories and a half (fifty feet) high. The 
presses are in the basement, which is bril- 
liantly lighted and so arranged that passers- 
by can see the whole process of throwing 
off the papers. The offices are on the 
ground floor, the editorial rooms (of the 
Herald and Telegram) are on the second, 
and the composing, mechanical and other 
auxiliary departments occupy the third floor. 
Electric lights and motors, elevators, pneu- 
matic tubes, telephones, speaking tubes and 
every useful modern convenience are made 
use of throughout the building, which is 
really a curiosity well worthy the spare time 
of visitors to the city. 

Dr. Hepworth, having well earned a res- 
pite from the heavy burden he has borne 
for years on the Herald staff, has laid it 
down and now takes the responsible editor- 
ship of the Telegram—really another name 
for the Herald’s evening edition. This, 
though no sinecure, is something of a relief. 
Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, now of Lon- 
don, is announced to preach in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Dr. John 
Hall's, on the first two Sabbaths of Septem- 
ber. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The situation here at present may be 
likened to that of a patient on the appearance 
of the first faint signs of convalescence after 
a long and desperate illness. The favorable 
symptoms are hailed with rapture by the 
invalid’s friends and with great satisfaction 
by his physicians, who, however, are well 
aware that the danger is by no means over 
and that a relapse may still interfere with 
complete recovery. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
the Wilson silver purchase repeal bill and 
rejected all the proposed free silver substi- 
tutes by decisive majorities, the dimensions 
of which were as surprising to the friends 
as to the enemies of repeal. All eyes are 
now on the Senate—the great battle ground 
of the two opposing forces. It is notorious 
that the Senate is far less susceptible to 
outside influence and criticism than the 
House, and in the present case the leading 
silver senators have been loudly and frankly 
declaring that they did not care a button 
for public opinion outside of their own 
States, and that they would not budge an 
inch from their position for any consider- 
ation whatever, no matter if they had to 
filibuster until March 4, 1895. 

This sounds well. But whatare the actual 
probabilities to-day? In the first place it 
is conceded by all that there is now at last a 
safe majority in the Senate in favor of repeal. 
In this respect the situation has changed 
materially during the last fortnight. A 
number of senators, variously estimated at 
from five to ten, have been converted to the 
cause of repeal lately. Some of these, like 
Messrs. Gordon and Morgan, are still silver 
men, but are willing to vote for repeal now 
and trust to the future for legislation in 
support of silver. It matters not what their 
reasons are—their votes will count. As to 
the cause of their conversion and of the un- 
expected accession of some other senators 
like Voorhees and Hill, it is doubtless to be 
ascribed mainly to the pressure of public 
sentiment, which shows that senators, de- 
spite their boasted self-sufficiency, are hu- 
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man beings after all. Unquestionably the 
tremendous repeal majority recorded in the 
Tiouse has also had an effect upon severa} 
moderate silverites in the Senate. 

The only hope of the silver senators, there. 
fore, lies now either in forcing a compro- 
mise or in preventing a vote. In regard to 
the former expedient there is nothing to say 
except that thus far no signs whatever of g 
willingness to compromise have been ob- 
served among the repeal phalanx. Senator 
Voorhees, the leader of the phalanx, is ag 
firm as a rock and has declined to accept 
any and all propositions in the line of amend. 
ments, substitutes, etc., and in this he has 
been backed up on two or three occasions 
by a majority of four or five, which votes, 
by the way, are important as indicating the 
correctness of the assertion that the repeal. 
ers are in the ascendant in the Senate. 

In the next place the possibility of a suc. 
cessful filibuster is to be considered, Ag 
to this, it is gratifying to find that the 
chances in favor of it are evidently dimin- 
ishing with the lapse of time. Several pro- 
nounced silver senators have announced that 
they will not filibuster and some of them 
have conceded in their speeches, as Senator 
Vance did yesterday, that repeal will be 
carried. Finally, in case of obstinate recal- 
citrancy, there is the last resort of a tiring- 
out process or perhaps an absolute closure, 
which was threatened by implication by 
Senator Voorhees the other day, when he 
announced that he was willing to allow free 
scope to genuine debate, but would resent 
any attempt to “talk against time” and 
would call for a vote at any and every op- 
portunity. 

The probability is, therefore, that the 
little band of silver extremists will exhaust 
their ammunition much sooner than was 
originally expected, and the general opinion 
is that a vote will be reached within two or 
three weeks. The bill before the Senate is 
the Voorhees bill, which differs from the 
Wilson bill in containing a declaration in 
favor of bimetallism, but it is believed that 
there will be no difficulty or delay in secur- 
ing the House’s concurrence to the Senate 
version. If this result is achieved thus 
promptly it will mark one of the most 
rapid and striking alterations in the temper 
and disposition of our national legislature 
in the history of the country, for it is a pos- 
itive fact that when Congress assembled, 
less than a month ago, the prospects of re- 
peal were as dark as they now are bright. 

The other measures before Congress are 
temporarily pushed into the background, of 
course, and there they will remain until itis 
settled whether Congress will adjourn 48 
soon as the repeal business is finished. 
This point is still in abeyance, but there 
seems to be a slight preponderance of opit- 
ion in favor of continuing the session in- 
definitely. A strong pressure is being ex- 
erted in certain quarters in behalf of the 
various propositions for increasing the vol- 
ume of the curreney, and many of the Dem- 
ocrats think it would be highly injudicious 
to postpone the formulation of a tariff pro- 
gram. The whole subject will be carefully 
discussed at once by the party leaders now 
that the President has returned, and a de 
cision will undoubtedly be reached soon. 

Great gratification is expressed on all 
sides at the improved appearance of the 
President, whose health, it is hoped, has 
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been re-established during his recent vaca- 
tion. The anxiety occasioned by the per- 
sistent rumors of a surgical operation for 
the removal of a cancerous growth in the 
bones of the jaw and nose has been in a 
great measure allayed here, and the general 
belief now is that the operation was of a 
simple dental nature and that there is no 
reason to fear the presence of a malignant 
disease. At all events, the President looks 
much better than he did in the spring and 
summer, and he has gone to work again 
with all his old-time energy. 

The House is now engaged in the biennial 
squabble over its code of rules. The matter 
is not settled yet, but thus far the few 
changes effected have been in the direction 
of a slight curtailment of filibustering privi- 
leges. The silver men stole a march on the 
majority last Thursday by securing for Mr. 
Bland’s coinage committee the right to re- 
port bills at any time—a right hitherto en- 
joyed only by the ways and means and ap- 
propriations committees. As the coinage 
committee is pro-silver, it can now compel 
the House to consider any number of free 
silver measures, but with the present strong 
anti-silver majority in the House this privi- 
lege will not be likely to produce injurious 
results, though it may occasion inconven- 
ience. If it has the effect of compelling the 
constant attendance of members and thus 
breaking up the shiftless habit of absentee- 


ism, it will, indeed, prove positively bene- 
ficial. In fact, it was due solely to absentee- 
ism on the part of the anti-silver members 


that the silver men scored this aggravating 
little victory. 
Sept. 2. Cc. 8. B 





FROM THE INTERIOR. 

Nothing more surprising has ever occurred 
in any of the Cook County courts than the 
conduct of Judge Goggin, before whom, to- 
gether with Judge Brentano and Judge 
Dunne, the motion to set aside the Cling- 
man injunction requiring the gates of the 
fair to be kept open Sundays was tried. 
The two latter judges had given careful 
attention to the case and were ready to read 
an opinion setting aside the injunction. 
The presiding judge was in the minority, 
and although his opinion was not in writing 
he did not hesitate to disregard the views of 
his associates and to assure them that he 
would not consult with them further, and, 
totally oblivious of legal precedents, to re- 
fuse to allow their opinion to stand as the 
opinion of the court and to continue the 
case for sixty days, or till within three or 
four days of the close of the fair. It would 
seem as if the judge could not be in his 
tight mind. One of the lawyers in the case 
is reported as saying that this action con- 
stitutes the most disgraceful exhibition 
known in a courtroom in this country, 
and that the ruling is judicial anarchy. Un- 
less this ruling is modified the fair must 
remain open Sundays, although it is possible 
that efforts will be made to reduce the ex- 
pense of keeping it open and to diminish 
the attractions, which are now very slight, 
to visitors. The opinion of the two judges, 
which was given in the court, seems to be 
common sense, even if it is not law. It is 
absurd to Suppose that the same power 
Which set aside the land which has been 
made into a park cannot reverse its action, 
and for purposes as important as those of a 
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World’s Fair give the control of this park 
into the hands of the men who have the 
management of the fair. But this condition 
of things is simply the result of false steps 
at first on the part of the directors of the 
fair. Had they been willing to do right, 
obey the laws of God and consult the wishes 
of the people and close the gates the first 
Sunday and every succeeding Sunday as a 
matter of course, they would have been 
spared the mortification to which they are 
now exposed. One thing, however, has been 
made evident—the people in this land do not 
care to have great exhibitions, like those in 
Chicago, open on Sunday. If they do not 
care for the day as a day of worship they do 
care for it as a day of rest. The lesson we 
have learned is worth all it has cost. 
Probably no one will ever know how near 
we came Tuesday and Wednesday to an 
anarchistic outbreak which would have 
thrown the horrors of Haymarket Square 
into the shade. Governor Altgeld, in his 
sympathy with the rioters, as shown by his 
readiness to pardon them, and Mayor Har- 
rison’s speeches, together with his method 
of dealing with disturbers of the peace and 
inciters to riot, naturally led the men who 
had nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by a raid on property to feel that they 
could proceed with impunity. Early on 
Wednesday thousands of persons gathered 
on the lake front, at the foot of the Colum- 
bus monument, to speak, and as events 
seem to have proved, to counsel violence. 
But for the prompt action of the police, 
who were alive to the danger, and the 
change in views which had come over Mayor 
Harrison, results would have been serious. 
The bravery of these guardians of the peace 
is worthy of all praise. That the crowd 
had come armed with stones, pieces of old 
iron and clubs was evident after it had been 
broken up and put to flight. Nothing less 
than military genius prevented another mob, 
perhaps in great part composed of the same 
material, from looting Siegel and Cooper’s 
great store Tuesday afternoon. As yet no 
lives have been lost, no serious injuries re- 
ceived and no property injured. Whether 
we shall be able to say this at the end of 
another week is somewhat doubtful, though 
it is not doubtful that the city is prepared 
to defend its property and its citizens, no 
matter if the tramps and anarchists from 
every part of the country determine to 
make this place their headquarters. So far 
as we can judge the mob of Tuesday and 
Wednesday was not composed of working 
men or of those who are really in need. It 
was made up of loafers, the vicious and 
those who have imbibed anarchistic senti- 
ments. At a meeting in the afternoon of 
Wednesday on another part of the lake 
front a very different crowd gathered, -put 
by some of the papers at 25,000, to listen to 
such speakers as Samuel Gompers, Bishop 
Fallows of this city, Henry George and Dr. 
McGlynn. The arguments of the two latter 
were those with which the public is familiar. 
The single tax on land is the panacea for 
all our evils. Other addresses, notably that 
of Bishop Fallows, were full of sound ad- 
vice. In the meanwhile the Laber Congress 
was in session in the Art Building, only a 
few rods from where these working people 
and the great mob had gathered. In this 
congress theories and principles were dis- 
cussed, which, while very reasonable in 
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themselves, the condition of affairs outside 
showed to be absolutely worthless. What 
laboring men want is steady employment at 
steady wages and to live under a govern- 
ment where a panic like the one from which 
we are suffering will be impossible. It 
means something when five great mills, with 
11,600 men on their pay-roll, shut down for 
an indefinite period. This is what the Illi- 
nois Steel Mills have done. It is known 
that not less than 40,000 men have been 
thrown out of work by the closing of manu- 
facturing establishments in Chicago. Far 
more important than any congress on labor, 
or on the relation of capital to labor, is the 
formation of a committee of prominent citi- 
zens to provide measures for the relief of 
the needy. So far as may be work will be 
given on the drainage canal and on such 
other public improvements as may be in- 
augurated. But after all has been done 
that can be done it will still be necessary to 
expend large sums in feeding the hungry. 
Already the private benevolence of a Mr. 
Kopperl, to whose assistance many are 
coming, has reached more than 2,500 fam- 
ilies in aday. The outlook for the winter 
is exceedingly dark. 

The attendance at the fair still increases. 
The prospects now are that the fair will be 
a financial success, although it is not sup- 
posed that the stockholders will realize very 
much on their holdings. The entertain- 
ments on the grounds and the days set apart 
to different nationalities and classes are at- 
tracting many people. Meanwhile, the con- 
gresses, if they do not always draw large 
numbers, are deeply interesting and profit- 
able. That on electricity was one of the 
most successful yet held. Adopting units 
of resistance, quantity, capacity, etc., the 
electricians voted to call the unit of induc- 
tion the [Henry unit, in honor of the late 
Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institute. 
This congress was fortunate in its presiding 
officer, Prof, Elisha Gray, and in the pres- 
ence of such men as N. H. Preece of Eng- 
land, Baron von Helmholz of Germany, W. E. 
Carhart, Dr. Mendenhall and others of al- 
most equal celebrity. Professor von Helm- 
holz’s seventy-second birthday was cele- 
brated by a banquet at the Richelieu, Wednes- 
day evening. There were thirty-five distin- 
guished Germans present, every one anxious 
to do honor to this veteran in science. The 
next morning the distinguished guest to- 
gether with his wife left the city for a visit 
to Yellowstone Park, a section of our coun- 
try in which Germans are especially inter- 
ested. 

The Congress of Religions began Sunday, 
appropriately, too, with papers from the 
Jews. They have been in session most of 
the week, and while the papers read have 
been very learned and of great profit to 
those who were able to follow them they 
have not reached the ear of the public to 
any great extent. Next Sunday morning 
the Roman Catholics will meet and from 
the titles of the papers which are to be read 
one may look for papers which large num- 
bers will be anxious to hear. The Moody 
meetings are aslarge asever. The churches 
continue to be full. Perhaps no single fea- 
ture of this summer in Chicago will be re- 
membered here with more surprise and grat- 
itude than the interest which has been taken 
in spiritual things. While in many direc- 
‘tions the tone of morality has suffered in 
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others it has improved, so that thus far we 
can certainly say the fair has brought with 
it no moral damage to ourcity. This result 
is due to the foresight of the pastors of our 
churches and to the systematic exertions 
which have been put forth by Mr. Moody 
and his able lieutenants to evangelize every 
part of the city. 
Chicago, Sept. 2. 
ee ea aes earn 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Herbert D. Ward has interviewed Edward 
Everett Hale and gives a faithful portrait of 
his mental and spiritual characteristics in the 
September McClure’s Magazine: ‘‘How on 
earth do you do it all?*’ asked Mr. Ward, re- 
ferring to the multiplicity of interests and la- 
bors of the busiest man in Boston. ‘ The sim- 
ple truth is,’’ replied Dr. Hale, “that any 
child of God who, in any adequate way, be- 
lieves that he can partake of the divine nature 
knows that he has strength enough for any 
business which looks the right way, that is, 
which helps to bring God’s kingdom into the 
world. . . . When people talk to me, there- 
fore, about optimism or good spirits or expect- 
ing success, if I know them well enough, I say 
that I am promised infinite power to work 
with and that whenever I have trusted it 
fairly and squarely I have found that the 
promise was true.”’ 

Prof. R. T. Ely, in Harper’s Weekly, writes 
on The Unemployed. He estimates their num- 
ber in this country now to be about 2,000,000. 
Relative to State and municipal aid he ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Whatever public work really needs 
to be done in the near future should, in the 
interest of the public safety, be planned and 
executed as soon as practicable. Naturally 
certain difficulties present themselves, and 
the amount of relief which can be expected 
from an extension of publie work is only lim- 
ited. Had we a better civil service far more 
could be done, for the difficulties that present 
themselves are closely connected with our in- 
ferior civil administration, and we dare not do 
so much as a country like Germany, or even 
England, can safely do. Perhaps the present 
crisis might be improved by civil service re- 
formers to point out to wage-earners the im- 
portance to them of a sound civil service en- 
tirely divorced from partisan politics.” 

Degrees, honorary degrees, is the subject of 
a trenchant article in the National Baptist, by 
Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch. Relative to the 
degree of D. D., he asks: ‘* Why do not college 
faculties hedge themselves about with civil 
service rules against the crush of degree seek- 
ers? ... What moral right has a college to 
confer a degree in divinity? What qualifica- 
tions have men who teach Homer or calculus 
to determine whether a man is conspicuous 
in theology? This anomaly is due to our con- 
fusion between colleges and universities. . . 
Should not Christian colleges prove their 
Christian character by stamping only what is 
full weight and by refusing to add to the num- 
ber of semi-falsehoods abounding in the 
world?” 

The Christian at Work names “two preg- 
nant facts’ that may well challenge the at- 
tention of all thoughtful men in this land of 
democracy,viz.,’’ that however Darwin’s theory 
of the survival of the fittest may hold—and 
later investigation shows us that it has but 
limited application—it is a fact that the poor 
and the degenerate multiply more rapidly than 
the well to do and the virile; second, that 
the lower the suffrage the higher taxation 
mounts.” 

The Pilot (Roman Catholic) rebukes the edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution for his assump- 
tion that “the edict has gone forth, ‘ This is a 
white man’s government,’ and it will remain 
so forever, for God Almighty has stamped His 
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seal and sign of sovereignty upon the Anglo- 
Saxon tribe.’’ It says: “No, Mr. Graves, this 
is not exclusively a white man’s country, nor 
a black man’s, nor a yellow man’s. It wasa 
red man’s until we robbed him of it, but even 
the robbers were not all Anglo-Saxons. The 
dishonor belongs to men of every European 
race. They enjoy the plunder and they share 
the shame, as they must bear the responsibil- 
ity. We cannot undo past wrongs, but we can 
and must avert new ones, else our civilization 
will go the way of others as great in their day 
—Asiatic, European, even African, like that 
of the Pharaohs, which thought themselves 
stamped with the divine sign and seal of sov- 
ereignty. Instead of arrogating a knowledge 
of God’s purpose it were wiser for us all to be 
ready with an answer to the question, ‘ Where 
is thy brother Abel?’”’ 

The Church Standard editor reminds Bishop 
Seymour of Illinois that nineteen years ago 
he, the editor, was defending the bishop in 
general convention from charges very similar 
to those which the bishop now brings against 
the Broad schoolmen. Continuing, the editor 
remarks: “If it has come to this, that ‘on 
every hand’ ‘bishops, doctors and laymen’ 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church are guilty 
of disloyalty and hypocrisy; if it is true that 
they are running a‘ mad race’ ‘to break down 
divine metes and bounds and remove ancient 
landmarks which the Lord has set up’; and if 
it is true that these crimes are committed for 
the sake of ‘ popularity and preferment and 
the greed for money,’ then we should like to 
know why any man should attach himself to 
so corrupt acommunion. And if these things 
are false, as we desire with all possible plain- 
ness to declare that they are, then Bishop 
Seymour dishonors both himself and the 
church by publishing them.” 

The Jewish Messenger says the only remedy 
for the existing state of affairs among the 
Russian and Polish Jews of the East Side in 
New York City is a “dispersion” to the 
country. ‘‘The marked success which has 
crowned the efforts of the employment bureau 
of the charities in finding work in different 
sections and in the most varied fields for a 
goodly number tells its own moral. The 
high praise won from the Connecticut Board 
of Agriculture, the testimony paid by a recent 
observer in Nebraska, and the tribute offered 
by a leading Indianapolis furniture firm 
prove that the Russian immigrant is adapted 
for a wider field than the purlieus of a great 
city and the haunts of the ‘ sweaters.’ They 
must be scattered at all cost and speedily. 
That is a duty which we owe, not only to our 
poor brethren themselves, but the country 
which secures us life, liberty and happiness.” 


ABROAD. 


The Christian Leader (Glasgow) says a good 
word for modern fiction as a refining, benefi- 
cial force: ‘‘ In ethics and xsthetics, its power 
is enormous—by its voluminousness, more so 
than ever, but even that does not justify the 
conclusion that as literature our leading writ- 
ers of fiction rank with the acknowledged 
masters. There must be some demur to plac- 
ing Barrie with Dickens, Stevenson with 
Thackeray, or Olive Schreiner with George 
Eliot, at least at present. As for Rudyard 
Kipling, his ‘ voleanic style’ makes his classi- 
fication impossible, but it is full of promise, as 
Stevenson’s delicacy of line and touch is full 
of lastingness; vine-clad hills are often on 
the slopes of craters. Yet Dr. Doyle is right 
in giving modern fiction, by its breadth, credit 
for being a federating and uplifting force. 
Fiction—next to poetry—fashions literature; 
it does more, it fashions conduct—allures, 
warns, impels, guides; fiction has proved its 
right to be a social pioneer in modern life; 
like the monk of the Middle Ages, its explora- 
tions cut up new tracks for custom, charity 
and reform.”’ 

’ 
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MUST THE INDIAN WORK Lay. 
GUISH? 


INDIAN COUNCIL, 





BY SECRETARY C. J. RYDER, NEW York, 


There recently gathered on the prairie of 
North Dakota one of the most remarkable 
missionary conventions that ever met in 
America. It was remarkable first becange 
of personnel. The children and grandchjj. 
dren of missionaries, whose heredity was that 
of heroism and self-sacrifice, were among 
the number. Almost every mission field 
and station supported by the Congregational 
churches through the American Missionary 
Association was represented. This gather. 
ing was not simply the regular annual 
meeting of the Dakota Mission Council, 
Extraordinary and embarrassing questions 
were before it. The messenger who came 
from the East with the greetings of the 
churches and the A. M. A. brought the 
saddest message it was ever his duty to 
bear to any missionary workers. It was 
that the work in the Indian field must 
be cut down one third in its various depart- 
ments. When the churches voted at Hart- 
ford to refuse Government aid for contract 
schools they had also substantially promised 
toincrease their collections to the A. M. A. 
to meet this deficiency. This had not been 
done, except in a few cases, and here were 
these faithful missionaries gathered at Fort 
Berthold eager to press into new fields where 
doors of opportunity stood open, studying 
the problem of each field to determine what 
could be cut out without absolutely destroy- 
ing the work. As one field after another 
was considered, the missionaries, with voices 
that trembled with emotion and with their 
eyes full of tears, gave the items that they 
would cut out. 

And who can wonder? Just now has 
come the answers to the prayer of all the 
past. No mission field in America or any 
other land offers larger return for labor 
than does the Indian field today. It was 
four years since I had visited the same 
mission. I drove with Brothers Reed, 
Thomas Riggs and Cross over six hundred 
miles through the reservations, sleeping on 
the prairie at night with the blue sky for 
a roof and the stars for our candles. As! 
saw the Indians in their churches and 
schools and tepees, I was amazed at the 
wonderful progress made during the four 
years. 

To illustrate. ‘Four years ago there were 
sixteen members in the church at the Fort 
Yates mission; now there are 160 members. 
There were gathered at this council at Fort 
Berthold men and women who had put 
prayers and tears and exhaustive labor into 
this work for years who were just now se 
ing the fulfillment of God’s promises in the 
wonderful ingathering into the Christias 
Church, and they were met with this de 
pressing fact that the work must be cut 
down because the churches failed to t 
spond to this necessity, created really by 
their vote. 

What did this cutting down involve? Dt 
Riggs, the senior member of the cousti, — 
representing the Santee Normal and Indus’ 
trial School, of which every Congregation 
alist is justly -proud, would “cut down his 
work by closing the carpenter shop 
sending home the instructor of this depart 7 
ment; by closing Perkins Hall and sending 4 
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pack to their huts and tepees on the prairie 
twenty-four little Indian boys; he would 
dismiss the ‘home mother,’ whose loving 
Christian care for these boys no one can 
appreciate unless he has seen it; he would 
dismiss a missionary teacher and send home 
eighty pupils trom the school—nearly half 
the enrollment.” Rev. T. L. Riggs and 
Miss Pratt spoke for Oahe. They would 
cut down by reducing the teaching force 
and sending home a third of all the pupils. 
Rev. C. L. Hall spoke for his mission at 
Fort Berthold, saying that he “ would cut 
down by sending home a part of his mis- 
sionary force and sending out to the prairie 
a third of all his pupils.” Rev. G. W. Reed 
and Miss Lord reported for the Fort Yates 
mission, proposing that the hospital be 
closed. 

It was a pitiful thing to listen to these 
suggestions. Can it be that our Congrega- 
tional churches realize what is involved in 
this terrible sacrifice in these Indian mis- 
Here is the hospital at Fort Yates, 


sions? 

of which Dr. Pingree, a thoroughly trained 
and consecrated physician, has charge. It 
was built largely by the benevolent contri- 


butions of two Massachusetts women. Dr, 
Pingree has treated this year between six 
hundred and a thousand outside patients, 
mostly Indian women and children, and the 
wards have been filled with inside patients. 
While we were talking together three calls 
came for her to attend Indian children in 
the tepees on the prairie near by and two 
applications for admission to the wards of 
the hospital. In speaking of it Miss Collins 


said, ‘‘If the hospital is given up the 
Indians will drift back to the conjuring of 
their old medicine men, and it will be a 
victory for paganism.”’ 


Can it be possible that it is the verdict of 
the Congregational churches that this splen- 
did institution, bringing relief to suffering 
Indian women and children, re-enforcing 
the missionary work as it does, shall be 
closed because of the lack of $1,600? If 
this amount can be raised before the mid- 
dle of September, without touching the 
contributions that would otherwise reach 
the treasury of the A. M. A., the hospital 
can be continued. Are there not Christian 
women whose sympathy for their suffering 
Indian sisters will lead them to make up 
this deficit? ; 

If we turn to the Indian schools we find 
the same sad condition and imperative ne- 
cessity. Fort Berthold is our only mission 
among the Ree, Grosventre and Mandan 
Indians. It has been of greatest value in 
its immediate influence over the pupils and 
in the indirect influence over the parents. 
Like all the A. M. A. schools it is planted 
tight among the Indians, just where such 
schools ought to be. Mr. Hall and the 
other missionaries, by means of service at 
stations on the prairie and through the 
visits of the parents to the pupils in the 
schools, are able to exercise a much larger 
influence than would be possible if the 
school were remote from the people. 
Through its influences the Indians have 
broken up the crowded and unwholesome 
Villages, the hotbed of physical and moral 
disease, They have taken land in severalty 
and are managing farms and ranches on 
the Missouri River near our mission. 

At the May communion we welcomed to 
the mission church at Fort Berthold seven- 
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teen converted Indians. It was a touching 
scene. The mission chapel was crowded 
with an attentive and devout audience. It 
was the ingathering of the fruit of years of 
heroic and consecrated labor. This service 
was the fitting climax of this remarkable 
Indian council. On Monday morning this 
company of noble men and women, whose 
sacrifices and labors none can appreciate 
unless they have been in their fields for 
weeks, scattered to their prairie missions. 
With patient but sad hearts they look for- 
ward to the terrible sacrifice of their work. 
Shall these missions be sacrificed? Are 
there not those who will give to this press- 
ing need and save this noble work? 

This imperative responsibility is upon us 
as churches—shall we not meet it in the 
same spirit of heroic sacrifice that charac- 
terizes those who bear the burden in this 
field of Indian missions? 





THE NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
SPIRITUAL. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D., BOSTON. 


Among the many signs of our Lord’s su- 
preme wisdom is His way of using the 
natural world as the instrument of spiritual 
instruction. The radical and irreducible 
contrasts between the two spheres of nature 
and spirit are never overlooked, ever re- 
ceive distinct vindication, while upon the 
points of resemblance is founded the in- 
approachable symbolism of the parables. 
Never in the teaching of Jesus is there an 
importation of the order and method and 
power of nature into the affairs of the soul, 
but there is the use of the order and method 
and power of the natural world as illustra- 
tions of the higher and contrasted order and 
method and power of the spiritual world. 
To render the illustrations effective the 
points of resemblance between the outward 
and the inward worlds must be emphasized, 
but this is something altogether different 
from the identification of the two manifesta- 
tions of God, the two orders of being and 
the two methods of life. Between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual Jesus insists upon 
nothing more than a striking and instructive 
analogy, and this very likeness, found in 
things otherwise so manifestly unlike, should 
serve not to swamp all in an abyss of fath- 
omless identity, but to make more unmis- 
takable their fundamental contrasts. 

Take, for example, the parable of the 
sower. How strikingly the four kinds of 
soil represent the four degrees of receptivity 
among hearers of the Word. The wayside, 
the stony places, the soil foul with thorn 
seed and the good ground at once become 
expressive types of four distinct classes of 
human beings. There is in the teacher’s 
mind no confusion of emblem with sub- 
stance, but through the natural symbol we 
are bidden to look upon the spiritual reality. 

Suppose, now, we make a literal transfer 
of the parable to the souls of men. The 
procedure is, of course, in violation of com- 
mon sense, but that much abused power will 
experience nothing strange in one instance 
more. The soil cannot alter its character, 
the beaten path is not to blame nor the thin 
surface of earth upon the rocks nor that 
cursed with the presence of thorn seed; 
nor again is there any praise for the good 
greund. These things cannot be other than 
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they are. Thus the great forces that make 
the world have determined concerning the 
soil and thus they have determined concern- 
ing the hearts of men. The receptivity of 
soil and soul is already fixed; the law of 
growth amid peril has already predeter- 
mined three to failure and one only to suc- 
cess. The nature of both ground and man 
is a simple, helpless passivity formed wholly 
by forces other than itself and entirely at 
the disposal of the sovereign counsel of fate. 

Every one must feel that such treatment 
is an outrage upon the Lord’s luminous and 
beautiful parable. Had it assumed in His 
thought a meaning and logic like this it 
would never have been uttered, for it could 
have had no other effect than to deaden en- 
thusiasm for His kingdom, quench all aspi- 
ration and discourage all personal initiative 
in the hearts of disciples. That Jesus did 
not believe receptivity to be a fixed thing in 
the soul as in the soil is manifest from His 
closing admonition, ‘‘ He that hath ears, let 
him hear.” The power of attention is in 
the soul, the power of original reflection, 
the power of holding to one master and de- 
spising another, the power of receiving from 
God, through prolonged and loyal devotion, 
anew heart. Thus while we use nature in 
imitation of the Master, we cannot go wrong” 
or do other than lend vividness and force to 
the expression of spiritual truth. But there 
is another use of nature illustrated above 
by the literal interpretation of the parable 
of the sower which confuses thought. 

1. There is, indeed, a form of thought 
that altogether denies the contrast between 
the natural world and the spiritual, but no 
Christian can consistently hold such a view. 
Certain thinkers hold that there is no more 
unity in the mind than in a bunch of grapes, 
no more freedom in the soul than in a heap 
of autumn leaves, no more power in man to 
resist the fashioning hand of circumstances 
either for good or for evil than there is ina 
tree to resist the sweep of environing forces. 
Such thinkers -want a theory of the world 
that will provide for all things coming like 
a stream, without fundamental variance, 
from one supreme and unknowable foun- 
tain, and in order to make out their thesis 
they ignore the momentous difference be- 
tween things and persons, between mere 
feeling like that in a brute and the origina- 
tive power of thought in man, between 
forms of being that are essentially passive 
and forms of being essentially active, un- 
constrained and morally accountable. It is 
by the use of these sublime facts which 
they ignore that their philosophy is refuted 
and utterly discredited and another, in full 
sympathy with the spiritual nature of man 
and in glorious accord with the Christian 
faith, is elaborated and established. 

2. Strange as it may seem, there has been 
in every age a number of men whose Chris- 
tian faith and purpose no one can question, 
who have thought to carry light into the 
sphere of spiritual belief by an importation, 
without essential modification, of natural 
law. The whole view of things underlying 
this attempt is, we cannot but believe, thor- 
oughly mistaken and misleading. It con- 
nects itself in our day with one of the finest 
spirits of the time, a writer and educator for 
whom all earnest people must be thankful, 
yet one who by his book, Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World, has given wide cur- 
reucy to the notion of the identity of the 
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realms of nature and spirit. The suggest- 
iveness of this book is great, as its brilliancy 
is beyond question, still its immense homi- 
letical force is floated upon what we must 
regard as defective philosophy, and there- 
fore the eminent author must be reckoned 
with for this splendid error of his intellec- 
tual youth. Professor Drummond’s view is 
briefly this: The natural world is divided 
into two realms—the organic and the inor- 
ganic, the living and the dead. The organic 
must go to the inorganic, the living to the 
dead; the dead cannot go to the living. In 
like manner men are naturally, in reference 
to the spiritual, dead. Between humanity 
and God there is an absolute break, achasm, 
a fixed gulf; as well expect a stone to grow 
into a living thing as to expect man to enter 
the kingdom of God. The dead eannot go 
to the living, the living must go to the dead; 
thus the sole and total responsibility for the 
conversion of men from death to life rests 
upon the living God. This is the kind of 
illumination and heavenly cheer introduced 
into the spiritual world by natural law. 
What gives to such a view the appearance 
of truth is the energetic use of the resem- 
blances between nature and spirit in total 
disregard of their fundamental contrasts. 
There is the great law of cause and effect 
operative over the whole of nature and, toa 
certain extent, over man’s life. Like re- 
sults, under like conditions, flow from like 
causes; that law holds good in the life of a 
plant, an animal and a man. Up toa cer- 
tain point there is the same inevitableness 
in spiritual as in natural law. An act done 
is, in nature and in the soul, handed over to 
the domain of cause and effect: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
But here is an amazing difference. An act 
in doing, in the domain of the soul, is in 
the hands of the free and responsible spirit, 
unseparated and inseparable from the grace 
of God in its own structure, in its illuminated 
experience, and in the books and friends and 
societies by which it is surrounded and that 
constitute another form of the divine ap- 
proach and appeal. The life of man that is 
already made is under the law of cause and 
effect, but not the life in making, while the 
whole life of the stone, the plant and the 
animal is bound upen that wheel of fate. 
Besides, even the past life of man can be, to 
a certain extent, by personal exertion, un- 
done. Spiritual habit may be transformed, 
restitution made to the wronged and coun- 
teracting and annihilating influences sent 
forth against the evil by the purified and 
gracious life, while over the past existence 
of plant and bird there is no such power. 
Another example may be taken from Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s chapter on Degenera- 
tion, which means, in simple phrase, back- 
sliding. He takes his illustration of this 
natural law of backsliding from Darwin, 
and in an abbreviated form it is as follows: 
A flock of pigeons, distinguished by great 
variety of marks and ornamentation, result- 
ing from careful breeding, if taken to an 
uninhabited island and allowed to fly wild 
will, in course of time, return to a dark, 
slaty blue, the original color out of which 
they had been raised. This natural law is 
called reversion to type, and the spiritual 
parallel is that you and I, if we do not look 
after our bodies, will sink into ‘ wild and 
bestial savages,” if we neglect our minds 
we shall degenerate into ‘‘imbecility and 
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madness,” if we neglect our moral nature 
we shall run off ‘‘ into lawlessness and vice,” 
if we neglect our religious nature it will 
‘*drop off in ruin and decay.’’ Now the 
teaching here is admirable so long as the 
degenerate pigeons are used to illustrate 
men in process of degeneration, but that 
the law of degeneration is the same in both 
cases cannot be maintained. All the ‘‘ifs’’ 
in the case of the birds are outside of them, 
but in your case and mine all the ‘‘ ifs’’ are 
inside, in our own hearts, The degenerate 
birds are to the degenerating men as the 
passive to the active, the bound to the free. 
Backsliding is no such easy matter for the 
individual conscience as the logic of the 
view in dispute would seem to make out. 
The pigeons enjoy the dark, slaty blue color 
quite as much as the sp!endid ornamentation, 
while those who have tasted that the Lord 
is good look with loathing upon the vulgar- 
ity and shame to which sin bas reduced 
them. It must be added that the same dis- 
tinguished writer lends the weight of his 
authority to support another ancient, and 
we hope discredited, opinion that the type 
of humanity is the first man, and the first 
man in his sin. God does not make men 
primarily in the image of Adam, but in the 
image of God. Men were chosen in Christ 
before all worlds, the type being, not the 
first man, who is of the earth earthy, but 
the second, the Lord from heaven. Rever- 
sion of man to His type is our prvfoundest 
concern and aim. 

But does not the idea of evolution identify 
the two spheres of nature and spirit? Graut- 
ing that evolution applies, in a sense, to 
everything in time, the subjects of this 
evolution are not identical but contrasted — 
as the evolution of a flower or a star and 
the human mind, or the elaboration of 
the solar system and the growth of human 
institutions. No reasonable man can find 
identity of subjects in the evolution of the 
earth and the growth of the political insti- 
tutions of this country. The one subject is 
passive under the forming play of cosmic 
forces and the other is the voluntary expres- 
sion of the creative life of a great people. 
That evolution applies to everything is un- 
questionably true, but that is nothing more 
than saying that everything grows, that 
everything has a history. The great reve- 
lation of contrasted orders of life and meth- 
ods and powers of increase comes when we 
ask, What is the history? From the history 
of a flower or a planet or a constellation the 
history of a soul, a nation or humanity 
differs by the whole breadth of the widest 
conceivable contrast. 

3. To sum up the case, the true use of 
nature in relation to spiritual life, whether 
apprehended scientifically or poetically, is 
as illustration, symbol, analogy. Beyond 
this when we employ the language of na- 
ture for spiritual expression we darken 
counsel by words without understanding. 
Let us rather follow the great Edwards 
when he says that God has constituted 
‘* the external world in analogy to things in 
the spiritual world.” ‘‘ It has pleased Him to 
establish a law of nature by virtue of which 
the uniformity and mutual correspondence 
of a beautiful plant and the respect which 
the various parts of a regular building seem 
to have one to another and their agreement 
and union, and the consent or concord of 
the various notes of a melodious tune, should 
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appear beautiful, because therein is some 
image of the consent of mind, of the differ. 
ent members of a society or system of inte}. 
ligent beings sweetly united in agreement 
of heart.’’ Beyond the amazing uses in the 
way of symbol and analogy to which the 
Master put the external world, we cannot 
without confusion go, and in this whole. 
some use of nature we shall find abundant 
wealth for the expressive illustration of the 
inner world and the law and the power of 
its increase in the soul and in society, 


or 


A DARING SOIENTIST AND His 
WEATHER INVESTIGATIONS, 


BY LLEWELLYN DEANE, WASHINGTON, p. ¢, 





Prof. Henry A. Hazen of the Weather 
Bureau in Washington is one of the most 
devoted and untiling seekers after the ge- 
crets of nature. He was born of missionary 
parents in India, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1871. He has been connected 
with the Weather Bureau for fifteen years, 

If you should ask any of the thousand 
members of the First Congregational Church 
in Washington who Professor Hazen is the 
ready reply would be, ‘‘ He is our principal 
deacon, the pastor’s right-hand man, pres- 
ent at every prayer meeting, a working force 
in the Sabbath school and a member of our 
choir.’’ A like question to any member of 
the Y. M. C. A. would bring the response 
that Professor Hazen is an active member 
and that his ‘‘talks’’ on scientific matters 
in the winter occasion the best attended 
and most instructive meetings of this body. 

To any member of the five vigorous scien- 
titic societies in Washington an inquiry as 
to the standing of Professor Hazen would 
bring an immediate and hearty response 
that for earnest, intelligent and daring in- 
vestigation and physical courage Professor 
Hazen stood almost without a peer. At the 
Weather Bureau you would find that Pro- 
fessor Hazen seemed to live only to dis- 
charge with the utmost zeal and faithful- 
ness his duties as an official in that bureau. 

For years he has been devoted to the 
study of meteorological conditions with the 
sole aim to discover the philosophy of tor- 
nados and how to control or weaken their 
force. He has made many hazardous balloon 
ascensions. His reports of observations on 
these occasions have been characterized by 
a remarkable ability to grasp the conditions 
of the phenomena witnessed and for de- 
ducing the most brilliant conclusions there- 
from. 

To use his own words he is “‘ now intent 
on finding out the tornado’s secret.” His 
theory is that the source and power of the 
tornado is electricity, and may be thus 
stated: ‘If it is electricity, then we may be 
able to dissipate Jove’s most awfu) wrath 
and relieve our great cities of their worst 
nightmare, their most insidious and most 
implacable foe.”’ 

He has obtained a 20,000 cubic foot bal 
loon, drag rope, net, basket and a new- 
fangled anchor, all complete. The weight 
of this balloon stuff, which is common cot 
ton cloth, varnished and rubbed ten times 
before sewed up, is one-half pound t0 
the square yard. The big captive balloon 
now at Chicago weighs one pound to the 
square yard. The weight of the contents of 
the balloon will be as follows: Professor 
Hazen and one assistant, 300 pounds; in 
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struments, five pounds; basket and mate- 
rial, 250 pounds; and ballast, 145 pounds 
(forty-five of which will be thrown off). 

He has. nearly completed arrangements 
for a series of not less than 1,000 high alti- 
tude balloon ascensions, to be made as often 
as three times a day, under a new and origi- 
pal principle of gas conservation. He will 
take an aneroi¢ barometer, that is to say, a 
duplicate set, one reading 2,000 feet high, 
the other from 16,000 to 35,000 feet, will be 
his principal dependence. This latter in- 
strument has been made especially for these 
experiments, and is the only one of that 
power in existence. His thermometers are 
marvels of delicacy and sensitiveness. He 
will also have a watch, a chronograph and 
finally an electrometer. Thus equipped, his 
observations can be taken with almost light- 
ning speed. 

Of course he does not expect to come 
back each time to the starting place. If 
the first start is from Fort Meyer, Washing- 
ton, D. U., he will very likely come down 
ten or twenty miles over in Maryland to the 
east. So he will not make many ascents in 
this section for fear of getting over the 
ocean. He will take advantage of the first 
east wind to make a long trip inland and 
thence pursue the series of ascensions from 
point to point according to the exigencies 
of storm centers and air currents. 

The truth is that we do not know posi- 
tively the most simple conditions in the 
atmosphere. Glashier once left London in 
a pouring rain and emerged into clear sky 
after rising only 800 feet. At another time 
he foun’ rain falling in a cloud 15,000 feet 
high. We do not know the thickness of a 
rain cloud nor its temperature. Our books 
are full of speculations and theories fre- 
quently contradictory, none of them really 
helpful. 

When the official forecaster of the Weather 
Bureau here stands before his weather map, 
he says to himself, oftentimes: “If I only 
knew how this condition was brought about. 
If Icould only read between the lines, as it 
were, I might then tell with something like 
certainty what is now, after all, only a re- 
mote probability.” After going up in the 
rainstorms Professor Hazen will endeavor to 
direct his course right into the business 
quadrant of the storm and the tornado. We 
do not know the first thing about this. It is 
his belief that electricity will be found to be 
the generating principle. It is said that the 
tornado comes when the cool air is carried 
over warm air, thus producing a distinctly 
unstable atmospheric equilibrium. This 
hypothesis is, however, untenable. 

As our Western country increases in pop- 
ulation and as hurricanes like the recent 
death dealing ones sweep up our Atlantic 
coast, it becomes a live question as to proper 
warning and protection from the ravages of 
these severe storms. Can the energy of the 
tornado be diminished or be entirely dissi- 
pated? If it is possible to dissipate water 
§pouts by concussions of gunpowder, why 
may not the energy of the tornado in some 
way be dissipated? It is believed that in 
general the existence of a large wooded 
Country to the southwest and west of a 
town forms a good safeguard against a good 
development of the most destructive tor- 
nado. If electricity is the element to be 
fought or guarded against, a network of 
wires or steel points erected at a distance 
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from the city to the south or southwest 
might be supposed to dissipate the force 
of a gathering tornado, These are some of 
the many theories which are in the thoughts 
of this investigator, and they will serve to 
indicate the practical turn his mind takes 
in attempting to reduce known facts to 
usable and useful conclusions. The aérial 
transit across the Atlantic Ocean is the ulti- 
mate object toward which Professor Hazen’s 
plans are tending. He states unreservedly 
that he will make the trip if he lives. 





—_—_ 


SOME PLAIN ADVICE TO PASTORLESS 
OHUROHES. 

At least three impending evils threaten 
every church seeking a pastor. They are: 
a spirit of criticism, division, spiritual 
dearth. Few churches pass through a can- 
didating period without some trying expe- 
riences with one or all of these and, in con- 
sequence, some have entailed upon their 
future a desperately chronic condition sad 
to contemplate. All about us are living ex- 
amples of this—churches handicapped for 
all successful spiritual work through these 
inheritances from the past. 

As ‘fan ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’’ wise is that church which 
by its judicious course in candidating guards 
against them all. How can this be done? 
Nothing prepares the way for the first evil 
more effectively than a new voice in the pul- 
pit on each succeeding Sabbath, whether it 
be that of a candidate or not. No better 
school for criticism can be devised than the 
church which furnishes its congregation with 
fifty-two different preachers in a single year, 
or even twenty-five, as some churches have 
been known to do. That congregation in 
the coolest blood possible can vivisect the 
twenty-sixth man and his message after the 
most approved methods. 

To avoid all this let the supply committee, 
which should always be representative in 
its make-up, secure at once some acceptable 
preacher, not a possible candidate, to sup- 
ply the pulpit regularly until a pastor shall 
be secured, the understanding being that he 
will step aside for a Sabbath or two when- 
ever the committee shall wish to present a 
candidate. If possible let this same supply 
be present at the weekly prayer meeting and 
hold himself ready to do all needed pastoral 
work. It may not be best for him to live 
on the ground, still he should be within easy 
call, 

Such supplies are not hard to find—men 
of ability and wisdom, who will keep the 
church to at least its usual activities, and 
so far save it from division and spiritual 
dearth. Having thus placed the church in 
a safe position let the committee begin its 
search for a pastor. Out of the two or 
three score applicatory and recommendatory 
letters which will speedily be received let 
it be remembered that, as a rule, ministers 
who write applications for themselves to 
church clerks who are strangers are those 
whose merits other churches, and some- 
times many others, have already failed to 
appreciate. 

As to the letters of recommendation, a 
little skepticism will not come amiss, for 
probably a large proportion of them were 
prompted by a suggestion from the party 
interested, and the writers, in not a few 
instances, have been moved by personal 
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friendship rather than by their best judg- 
ment in sending what, after all, is a rather 
non-committal recommendation. It is well 
for committees not to read into commenda- 
tory letters anything not actually upon 
their face. 

Through personal friends, letters, etc., 
ten or fifteen candidates of possible accept- 
ability will soon be upon the list. Let these 
men and their records be most thoroughly 
canvassed, not through any single line of 
testimony, but let it be varied and broad, 
not neglecting the layman. The chief points 
to be regarded in a candidate are his spirit- 
uality, intellectual qualifications, pulpit abil- 
ity, pastoral ability, affability, judgment 
and staying qualities. 

A faithful canvass of the candidates upon 
the list will probably reduce the number 
to at most three or four. Now let the com- 
mittee guard well the unity of the church 
by never placing but one candidate at a 
time before it for consideration. As a rule, 
the attempt to choose between two means 
in the end two parties in the congregation, 
for some “ will hate the one and love the 
other,’’ while others ‘‘ will hold to the one 
and despise the other.”’ 

To avoid this evil let the committee first 
be unanimous as to the candidate to be 
presented, for a divided committee imperils 
the future unity of the church, Then let 
it at once recommend the man of its choice 
to the favorable action of the church, 
stating clearly and concisely the reasons. 
Happy the church which has confidence 
enough in its supply committee to adopt 
unanimously their unanimous report! 

But where this confidence does not exist 
and the democratic spirit does, instead of 
reporting to the church let the committee 
arrange for the candidate to come before the 
congregation, giving him at least two con- 
secutive Sabbaths, three if possible, then, if 
the general sentiment seems to warrant far- 
ther action, let a meeting of the church be 
called to act in relation to this particular 
candidate, with the clear understanding that 
the action will be final as far as his case is 
concerned, Of course before action is taken 
the committee will report fully the results 
of its investigation of the man, so that the 
church can act intelligently regarding him. 

If the church extends a call, well and 
good; if it declines let the committee, in due 
time, and in the same manner as before, 
present the second man of its unanimous 
choice, and thus on until the desired end is 
reached, never permitting one candidate to 
come into competition with another. 

These directions are given as the result of 
much experience and wide observation, and 
we are confident that if our churches would 
adopt them periods of candidating would 
be greatly shortened, divisions would be 
avoided and a better spiritual condition 
would be maintained. 

Just one other, and by no means the 
least, direction. Let every church seeking 
a pastor—bearing ever in mind the blessed 
or baneful effects which may follow—be in- 
stant in prayer. A pastorless church can 
ill afford to be a prayerless one. The 
fathers were wise as well as devout when 
they observed a day of solemn fasting and 
prayer as the first step toward securing a 
pastor, and we of today could do vastly 
worse than to follow their example. 

MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 
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The Home 
“SETTLING DOWN.” 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 





Across the shadows of the woods 
Quivers the first faint gold, 

Above the distant meadows broods 
A glory manifold. 

From breezy sunsets on the hights, 
From clear dawns by the shore, 

From summer’s magical delights, 
We turn us back once more. 


O, for the airy, willful ways 
Of winds and wings and flowers, 
O, for unending holidays, 
Pure, restful, careless hours! 
How shall we take again the cares 
Of stifling mart and town? 
Fate frets us, even in our prayers, 
’Tis hard to “ settle down.” 


Yet, in these wayward, clamvrous days, 
When truth, grown hard and strange, 
Is cloaked in many a seemly phrase 
To suit this age of change, 
When poisonous thought on eager wings 
Bears, silently, abroad 
Treason against all holy things 
Of love and law and God; 


Not from the singer’s bravest song, 
Not from the scholar’s pen, 

Not from the preacher’s wrath of wrong, 
Comes Earth’s best help for men. 

Not from the untaught zealot’s strife, 
Nor cultured seeker’s frown, 

But from the will that masters life 
By patient “settling down.” 


For duty has an angel’s eyes, 
However stern its mien, 

And laws almighty wear the guise 
Of everyday routine ; 

And faith fares best on common needs, 
And prayer on daily trust, 

And charity’s transcendent deeds 
Have birth in moil and dust. 


O mountains answering to the skies! 
O vast, yet tide-bound, sea! 

Within your grand obedience lies 
Revealed our destiny. 

One with creation, shall we chafe 
Beneath its noblest crown? 

Thank God, the world is strong and safe 
Because we “‘ settle down.” 

A further development of the idea em- 
bodied in Mrs. Sangster’s article on this 
page would be such a training of women in 
a knowledge of financial matters as would 
enable them to invest wisely as well as to 
expend judiciously. An able paper on 
Woman as an Investor was presented at 
Chicago recently by Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
vice-president of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary, in which she stated that of the $960,- 
000,000 representing the net assets of build- 
ing and loan associations in the United 
States $192,000,000 are held by 2,400,000 
women. Similar facts were adduced to 
show that, although women have large 
property interests, they lack the necessary 
training for administering their affairs to 
the best advantage. As stockholders they 
almost invariably vote by proxy, conse- 
quently there is not developed within them 
that sense of ethical responsibility which is 
born of power. In France it is altogether 
different, and woman’s constant participa- 
tion in the commerce of the nation is making 
that country one of the financial: strong- 
holds of the world. And so far from being 
a danger to the family it has proved in 
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France to be one of the surest foundations 
on which the family can be established. 


One of the most practical and instructive 
lectures given at Chautauqua this season 
was by Mrs. E. P. Ewing on Some Leaks in 
American Homes. Chief among these leaks 
was the waste of material in the kitchen 
arising from an ignorance of what foods are 
best suited to each other, chemically and 
hygienically. Some housekeepers always 
set a good table because they seem to have 
an instinctive knowledge of what should be 
grouped together, just as they show a natu- 
ral taste in furnishing a room. But a far 
greater number aim to place upon the table 
whatever ‘‘ tastes good,’’ and the result is 
like a room in which each article of 
furnishing is beautiful by itself, but the 
combination is objectionable. In the lat- 
ter case, however, only the eye is offended, 
whereas, in the former, the living organ- 
ism receives injury. This unintelligent 
method of selecting food for the family 
is always the most expensive, and a great 
need for the average American housekeeper 
is not a new cook-book but a simple 
manual on the chemistry of foods. This 
whole subject is ably discussed by Professor 
Atwater in two articles in the Forum, one 
printed in June, 1892, and the other this 
present month. Another leak cited by Mrs. 
Ewing was the waste of energy in using 
heavy cooking utensils in place of lighter 
ones and in lumbering up our houses with 
heavy pieces of furniture. These leaks are 
often the little foxes which spoil the vines 
of domestic happiness. 

—_— 


THE WIFE’S CHEOK-BOOK. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 





Some time ago a very suggestive and 
practical article in the Congregationalist 
gave a wife’s experience in managing the 
finances of the family as partner in business 
with her husband. Both husband and wife 
in that charming little essay drew upon the 
same bank account. A more excellent way, 
I think, is one which has been adopted by a 
friend of mine, who gives his wife on the 
first of every month a fixed sum, which she 
deposits and from which she draws for the 
payment of all household expenses, for the 
children’s clothing and her own, and for cer- 
tain purposes which belong to both husband 
and wife in common. The only stipulation 
made by the husband is that the wife shall 
never aliow her balance to fall below a 
definite sum, which he wishes her to leave 
asa margin. Ifshe has on occasion greater 
than usual demands upon her exchequer, he 
cheerfully supplements the sum in bank, so 
that she suffers no anxiety about ways and 
means. The separate bank account and 
independent financial management of the 
income, in this case, work admirably to the 
content of all concerned. 

That the wife should be a mendicant, 
even a petted and indulged mendicant, is 
not to the conserving of her proper place in 
the household. When she took her hus- 
band’s name and merged her own life in his 
she became entitled to her full share in 
their common interests, as truly, by virtue 
of her position, responsible for the right 
spending and right administering of the 
family funds as her husband for the earn- 
ing vf them. This is generally understood 
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among artisans, mechanics and people, be. 
longing to the class of wage-earners whoge 
labor is repaid by a salary. The weekly 
wages are apportioned to a penny between 
the cost of rent, fuel, food and clothing, 
and the wife is nearly always the treasurer 
and frequently the sole manager of the 
money her husband earns. There ig ge. 
dom cause for irritation and complaint jp 
the. families of men whose income ig an 
established one, however limited, and paid 
over to them in weekly or monthly sums, 

It is the fluctuating income of the mer. 
chant or the professional man, the man who 
desires his wife to make a good appearance 
and convey to society an impression of his 
prosperity, which often causes heart-burp. 
ing and sometimes wrecks domestic happi- 
ness. A man naturally generous may have 
avery mistaken idea of the amount neces- 
sary to carry on a family in easy comfort, 
to dress wife and children, to pay the wages 
of servants and to provision the garrison 
against all contingencies. Most married 
women dislike to ask their husbands for 
money, just as most grown daughters pre- 
fer not to put in such a claim upon their 
fathers, and a delicate care for the wife's 
sensitive feeling on the subject will lead 
a truly loving husband never to allow in 
her that distress. A businesslike review of 
probable income and outgo, an apportion- 
ment of expenses, with something left over 
for those extras on which one never can 
count beforehand, would make the differ- 
ence in many homes between irritating fric- 
tion and tranquil mutual understanding. 

While speaking of domestic finances we 
should not overlook the fact that the cbil- 
dren in the family are reasonable beings, 
and as early as possible should possess the 
father’s and mother’s confidence with re- 
gard to this very important matter—the 
right spending or saving of money, An 
allowance to each child and the teaching 
each child to keep accounts is one of the 
best ways to induce in children responsibil- 
ity about money. This allowance should 
be very small at first and should be gradu- 
ally increased with the child’s increasing 
years. Beyond this, however, as the young 
people grow up they ought to know some- 
thing of the family affairs, so that they may 
intelligently sympathize with their parents 
in their aims and endeavors and that they 
may be armed against the temptation to a 
selfish extravagance. 

cece Guia dns... 


MRS. BRINKER'S SALOON. 


BY MRS. F. M. HOWARD. 


‘“Vats te matter mit you, Katy? You 
pees acted so strange as never vas lately. 
De lager is goot for de poy; it make him 
strong and rosy.”’ 

‘‘No, no, Hans, it is not goot; it make 
him drunk. Good cold vater is good 
enough for me and it is good for te pey. 
Gif no more beer to Ernest, if you love me, 
Hans,” and a fair, blue-eyed woman put 
her hand on her burly husband’s arm, per 
suasively. 

“Since you went to dose demperance 
meetings you haf been like one oder womaa, 
Katy. You turn your pack on de goot beer 
like it was nasty.. I don’t comprebent it 
some more alretty.”’ 

“Vell, I haf learnt some tings, Hans. I 
see how te beer makes men to be drunk 
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angry, and they fight mit one anoder, and 
den they go home and vip der wife and 
Jeetle children.”’ 

“Den, Katy, some day you says 1 pees 
wrong to sell te beer, hey?”’ 

“J tinks it pe wrong, Hans.”’ 

“If it pe wrong to sell it, it be wrong to 
make it some more, hey?”’ 

“Yaw, Hans, I tink it pe.” 

“ Vell, now, Katy, I dells you what I tinks. 
You petter go right straight back into dot 
kitchen and wash some dishes, and mend 
mine socks, and put der patch onto Ernest’s 
leetle preeches and stop dis thinking some 
more, It does you no goot and it makes 
me mad and breaks up mine peesness. 
Vimmins hain’t no peesness thinking.”’ 

The slow German wrath of the saloon 
keeper was mounting and flaming out of his 
eyes and in the tones of his usually kind and 
loving voice. He had married Katy back in 
old Germany, where women do not hold con- 
ventions and discuss the living issues of the 
day. He was a kind man and loved his wife 
and child with the warm, German love of 
family. The right to drink was, in his opin- 
jon, as inalienable as the right to breathe, 
and, while the evil and suffering arising 
from the drink stirred his kind heart to the 
extent of a subscription or a heartily spoken 
‘too pad,” the idea never occurred to him, 
apparently, that the effect might be cured 
by removing the cause. But Katy saw more 
of the effects of the traffic than her husband, 
and strange questionings were often sug- 
gested to her more active mind. 

She heard a great deal about ‘‘ dose dem- 
perance fanatics,’ ‘‘dose wimmins,’’ who 
were aiming to get hold of ‘‘ dot leetle ballot 
vot will take away our lipperty and our 
peesness,”’ and a curious desire to hear them 
talk, to know what they were thinking in 
regard to these things, took possession of 
her. One day she went into one of their 
meetings. She saw there a great number 
of earnest-faced, eager women with knots 
of white ribbon upon their breasts, and 
Katy’s heart was thrilled by what she saw 
and heard. Then Ernest came home from 
school and told her what he had learned in 
his temperance lessons, and slowly but 
surely a temperance sentiment was crystal- 
lizing in the hearts of the mother and son. 

“Tl never sell liquor,” the boy said one 
day when the noise of a drunken squabble 
came into the back sitting-room from the 
saloon in front. ‘If itis wrong to drink it, 
it is wrong to sell it, and I’m going to be a 
clean man, moder.”’ 

He was Katy’s idol, and she kissed his 
fair cheeks in an ecstasy of motherly pride. 
“Dot's mine goot poy. We'll be a demper- 
ance band all to ourselfs, mine Ernest,’’ she 
said, fondly, 

Hans could remand Katy to the kitchen 
(and she never dreamed of disobeying him) 
to mend and wash her dishes, but he could 
hot prevent her thinking, and the more 
busily her hands were employed the more 
actively her mind was engaged in weighing 
the questions of the hour. 

At length there came a day when Mr. 
Brinker's saloon bore its legitimate fruit, 
and he was borne into the back room bleed- 
ing and unconscious from a pistol shot by 
the hands of a drunken and quarrelsome 
drayman. There had long been a slumber- 
ing grudge between the two, and this morn- 
ng it had culminated in sharp words, a 
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drunken assault and death. Hans came out 
of his stupor just long enough to bid poor, 
distracted Katy good-by. 

‘“*Dere is blenty of moneys, Katy,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ and you had petter carry on der 
peesness—nopoddy would shoot a vomans.,”’ 

She could only weep and wring her hands 
for answer. 

‘* Take care of te poy—and make him—a 
petter mans—nor his fader—vos some more”’ 
—that was al], and poor Katy was a widow. 

As Hans had said, there was plenty of 
money, and there was no immediate neces- 
sity for continuing the business, so the 
windows were shaded and the doors barred 
for some weeks after Hans rested quietly in 
the cemetery. But Katy’s brain had not 
been idle during those weeks, and in her 
grief and loneliness a new plan had been 
slowly forming in her mind. The tragedy 
had given birth to a great horror of the 
saloon ‘“industry,’? which she had never 
known before. It was no comfort to her 
that the man who fired the sbot was behind 
prison bars and might pay the penalty with 
his life. 

The traffic, in her judgment, stepped in 
between the man and his deed, for when 
sober he was a good citizen and a kind man 
in his-family. But the traffic, she well 
knew, was the last thing which would be 
touched for the crime, and her heart went 
out in sympathy for the wife and four 
little children. 

‘* Ernest, I haf some works to do today,” 
she said one morning. She had come to 
take the boy of twelve into her confidence 
and to Jean upon his loving young arm and 
heart in a way which delighted him and 
aroused all the manliness of his nature. 
‘*Your fader said I must carry on the 
saloon and ve must be minding him right 
avay alretty.”’ 

‘“*O, moder!’’ The boy’s face flushed, 
then paled, while hot tears sprang to his 
eyes. How he hated that front room, with 
its smell of tobacco and beer, now stale 
with confinement and doubly offensive! He 
had been in it but once since his father 
died. 

‘*Veep not, mine Ernest,’’ said Katy, 
tenderly. ‘‘Mine goot poy, there is more 
than one kind of saloon, and you and me 
vill keeps a new one some petter as te old 
kind vos.’’ And she unfolded her plan 
with shining eyes and hopeful voice. 

‘“*O, moder! I will work night and day to 
help you in that kind of a saloon—and— 
maybe, moder, we do some good to make 
up for the wrong the old kind has done,” 
with tender delicacy refraining from men- 
tioning his father’s connection with the 
wrong. 

All day long they worked, carrying the 
beer kegs and bottles out into the back 
yard and emptying their contents upon the 

ground. Then they brought water and soap, 
brushes and cloths to further the work of 
purification, and worked like bees in a very 
foul-smelling hive. At one point Katy 
turned sick and faint—where Hans’s blood 
had spattered the floor behind the counter. 
But she conquered her feeling and scrubbed 
the place with a fierce determination to 
clean not only the physical stain but also 
the moral effects of her husband’s business 
so far as possible. They fumigated the 
room with sulphur and washed the walls 
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paper, and when it was all done no one 
would have recognized it as ‘ Brinker’s 
place,” at least by the smell, 

‘* Now, Ernest, dere is some more thing 
to clean,’’ Katy said, on the evening when 
they had finished their labors. 

She brought out a fat canvas bag from a 
curious hiding place, which Hans had pre- 
ferred to the fancied insecurity of a bank, 
and poured out its contents into a deep pan, 
silver dollars and heavy gold pieces—the 
careful hoard of many frugal years. 

“It is not goot, clean moneys, mine poy, 
but ve’ll wash it and pray over it and ded— 
deddy—vot you calls him, Ernest?”’ 

‘Dedicate it, moder.” 

‘* Yaw, dots it; we'll deddykit it to doing 
some good alretty.”’ 

Simple, gentle heart! She cleaned the 
coin as thoroughly and conscientiously as 
she had the walls, and then, with Ernest’s 
hand in hers, knelt down and asked God to 
bless the right use of the meney. 

The next day the shelves were filled with 
a very different assortment of goods from 
that which they had formerly held. Brown 
loaves of Katy’s beautiful bread occupied 
the purified showcase which had once held 
cigars, and a delicious odor of coffee crept 
out upon the street, attracting many a 
weary man who had formerly spent his 
dimes for liquor. It was in a locality where 
laboring men went to and from their work, 
and under the new dispensation loaves of 
bread, warm rolls, gingerbread and fruit 
usurped the place of the bottles which 
were once filled there. Thus the workmen 
carried home joy and gladness instead of 
misery and pain. 

The white ribbon sisters, seeing Katy’s 
humble yet brave effort for temperance re- 
form, gave her many hints from their expe- 
rience and kept her supplied with temper- 
ance leaflets, which helped to form a healthy 
sentiment in the neighborhood, and in more 
ways than one Mrs. Brinker’s saloon was a 
grand success. 
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SOME NEW ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Piazza parties at mountain hotels and sea- 
shore resorts and young people who are 
parlor bound by unpropitious weather will 
find the following ideas helpful in passing a 
pleasant hour. First give a catalogue cha- 
rade party. Having selected titles of books 
that are suggestive and capable of represen- 
tation, arrange them, with a number on 
each, on tables in regular succession. Fur- 
nish the guests with cards and pencils and 
see how many titles of the books displayed 
they can find out. If human nature is so 
lazy that it must be stimulated by the hope 
of a prize promise one to the person who 
deciphers the greatest number of books, but 
it gives variety to life to do a thing now and 
then without working for a reward. 

A few books which are good for represen- 
tation are: The Light of Asia, which is ex- 
pressed by a lighted taper on the map of 
Asia; Looking Backward, by a doll with its 
head turned back; Yesterday, Today and 
Forever, by the date of the previous day, 
also of the day of the party and the word 
‘forever.’ Hard Cash, Old-Fashioned Girl, 
Over the Teacups and Water Babies are all 
easily represented and read. Oliver Twist 
is well told by a card covered with twist 
and Mill On the Floss by a picture of a mill 
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on some linen floss. Tanglewood Tales is 
truly shown by bits of twisted wood with 
some fur tails beside them. A Woman’s 
Reason is best represented by the word ‘ be- 
cause.”’ Other titles will suggest themselves 
as the hostess works up her list and a good 
time may result at a trifling expense of 
labor. 

Another suggestion which costs even less 
in preparation is a penny party. Give each 
one of the company a ¢ard, a pencil and a 
penny. Then tell them to find eight things 
on each side of the cent. On the ‘‘ head” side 
are: an animal, fruit, flowers, part of corn, 
place of worship, part of a hill, union of age 
and youth and what we like to receive. On 
the “tail” side will be found a messenger, 
armor, a gallant, marriage ceremony, a bev- 
erage, weapons, body of water and a large 
corporation. 

Some will guess quickly, some slowly, and 
some not at all, that the animal is a hare, 
fruit, a date, the next tulips, and, in succes- 
sion, an ear, temple, brow, eighteen and 
ninety-three, and letters. On the opposite 
side, a messenger is, of course, one sent, 
the next, a shield, and, in order, a beau, a 
knot, tea, arrows, sea and ten mills satisfy 
the claim that the various things named are 
on the penny. 

Indeed, the hour is so full of suggestions 
that the next stormy evening is likely to be 
devoted to the subject of The Cent. One of 
the party tells where pennies are made, 
another when first made, rare cents are talked 
of by a coin collector, the number in circu- 
lation, of what are they made, the peanut 
and candy trade without cents, the nickel 
instead of the penny in the West, where 
pennies are lost, small change versus small 
talk. All these and more, written on slips 
of paper and distiibuted, to be spoken on 
impromptu or with five minutes’ prepara- 
tion, furnish both fun and profit. Andina 
cosmopolitan company it is often astonish- 
ing to find how much information can be 
gathered from different members of the 


party. H. B. 8S. 
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A FAMOUS OLD SCHOOL. 


On the north side of Newgate Street in 
London is the Blue Coat School, so called 
on account of the costume worn by the boys 
and founded in the reign of Edward VI. A 
recent visitor says of it: ‘‘ Neither the smoke 
from the heart of London nor the musty 
old corridors seemed to affect the health of 
the fresh, rosy-cheeked lads, who, with the 
long, blue skirts to their coats tucked up 
about their waists, were vigorously engaged 
in playing ball when we first sawthem., An 
admission to a recitation was, of course, not 
to be thought of any more than at Eton, 
where not even a father is ever admitted to 
a classroom. We did, however, see the 
desks, cut, scratched and overlaid with 
many a name known to fame. Of course 
these are far dearer to the hearts of the 
boys than the newest, finest desks in the 
world, although to the modern, unsenti- 
mental mind everything in the schoolrooms 
looked simply fit for kindling wood. 

‘“* We had the privilege of seeing the table 
set in the immense dining-hall; certain of 
the boys were delegated for this purpose 
and their methods had certainly the merit 
of novelty. Standing on top of the tables 
they dragged the long tablecloths up after 
them and then running back over the cloths 
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jumped down. Tiiough changed twice a 
week the cloths under such treatment nat- 
urally looked as if they had been used to 
mop the floor. As the boys, keeping step 
to the music of the school band, presently 
filed in and after the Latin grace, repeated 
by one of the ‘Grecians’ from the high pul 
pit, took their seats, they formed a striking 
contrast in their dingy, picturesque, historic 
surroundings to the boys in our Girard Col- 
lege, which is in a measure the American 
counterpart of the Blue Coat School.” 


SO 


AFTER VAOATION.* 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 





The purple asters fringe the lanes, 
The big brown bees are humming, 
From sunny fields the robins sing, 
‘* Work is coming! coming! ”’ 
Work is coming! coming! O! 
Work is coming! coming! 
From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“ Work is coming! coming! ”’ 


The sunlight flickers o’er the grass 
Where green and gold are blending, 

But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
‘Play is ending! ending! ”’ 

Play is ending! ending! O! 
Play is ending! ending! 

But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
‘* Play is ending! ending!”’ 


Still yellow gleams the golden-rod 
And crimson is the clover, 
But still the robins softly sing, 
* Play is over! over!” 
Play is over! over! O! 
Play is over! over! 
But still the robins softly sing, 
‘* Play is over! over!” 


But back to school we gladly go, 
Thongh idle bees are humming. 
The boys and girls are glad to know 

Work is coming! coming! 
Work is coming! coming! O! 
Work is coming! coming! 
With merry hearts we gaily sing, 
“Work is coming! coming!” 





* May be sung to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 
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SOME OOSTLY THINGS. 

The State capitol at Albany, N. Y., is the 
costliest building of modern times, nearly 
twenty million dollars having been already 
expended on it and it is not yet finished. 
The highest price ever paid for a horse was 
$150,000, which the late Senator Stanford of 
California received for his famous Arion. 
The most expensive paintings of modern 
times are Millet’s Angelus, which sold for 
$150,000, and Messonier’s 1814, for which the 
purchaser paid $170,000. The highest price 
ever offered for a book was for a Hebrew 
Bible in the Vatican, which Pope Julius II. 
refused to sell for its weight in gold that 
would have amounted to $103,000. The 
greatest sum ever paid for telegraph tolls in 
one week by a newspaper was by the Lon- 
don Times for cable service from Buenos 
Ayres during the revolution of the Argen- 
tine Republic. The cable rates for a single 
word to London were $1.75 and the cost of 
the dispatches for one week amounted to 
$30,000. As many millions of English money 
were invested in the republic it probably 
paid to make this outlay for news. The 
costliest meals on record were served by 
the old Roman emperors who paid fabulous 
sums for their feasts, the record showing 
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that a single dish sometimes cost thousands 


of dollars. 
SEA AM Sibi 3577 


STATUE TO LINOOLN IN EDINBURGH, 

Last month there was unveiled in Scot. 
land’s beautiful capital a fine bronze mony. 
ment of Abraham Lincoln. It is erected ag 
a memorial of the Scottish American go}. 
diers who served in our Civil War, and rep. 
resents a freed slave sitting at the feet of 
Lincoln, who stands erect holding the emap- 
cipation proclamation in his right hand, 
Several battle flags, also in bronze, lie be. 
neath the outstretched left hand of the 
slave. The services on the day of dedica- 
tion were international in character. The 
municipal officers, arrayed in their official 
gowns, were present and a detachment of 
Princess Louise’s regiment in their brilliant 
scarlet uniforms acted as a guard of honor, 
Speeches were made by Sir William Arroll 
and by the American consul, William Bruce, 
whose daughter pulled the cord which re- 
moved the wrappings from the statue. She 
was dressed to represent Columbia. The 
monument stands in the Carlton Hill ceme- 
tery and will be another object of interest 
to visiting Americans, who always love and 
admire Edinburgh. 


et 


A teacher in one of the public schools was ‘ 


drilling the childrenin music. ‘ What does 
it mean when you see the letter ‘/’ overa 
bar or staff?’? she asked. ‘‘ Forte,” an- 
swered one of the pupils. ‘‘ And what does 
the character ‘ff’ mean?’’ There was a 
short period of deep thoughtfulness on the 
part of the children, and then one of them 
shouted, triumphzntly, ‘‘ Eighty.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Ae PRE NS OS 
One of the mysteries of humanity is the re- 
luctance with which a man buys a woman’s 
magazine for his wife and the eagerness with 
which he reads it. 
penn DER SS ar 
My answer to the question, ‘‘ How I was 
educated,” ends where it began: I had the 
right mother.—Timothy Dwight. 
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That are Sure: 


The ocean’s tide, 
The sun’s rising and 


7 “Pure & Sure. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


EAR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: In order to 
show a forgiving 
and forgetting 
spirit toward that 
printer who has 
given us so 
much trou- 
ble, I re- 
solved that 
I would not 
s deign even 
to mention 
him again, 
and I will not now, only to remark that 
some one in the office took out of our last 
week’s Corner a part of what [ said about 
the old man and his boat. I now ask him 
to repeat it—if his compositors have “‘ dis- 
tributed” it they must set it up again. 

“IT have been asked several times, either 
from curiosity or from anxiety, what we 
should do when we got to Z in our Corner 
initials. But did not some great man say 
when he had learned the twenty-six letters 
that he had gained the substance of all the 
knowledge in the world? So, now that we 
have ‘learned our letters’ and have our ven- 
erable voyager, as a sort of Columbus re- 
divivus, always afloat on some cruise of 
discovery, we may certainly expect his 
Alphabet to bring us rich freight of wisdom 
from many a port, domestic or foreign.”’ 

The delay in printing the above enables 
me to combine the expectation and the ful- 
filment. Our ship has arrived in port and 
must have made a circuitous voyage. It is 
interesting to note how the old man reached 
all the places by water. The first letter 
opened is from Columbus : 
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CoLumsvs, O. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Papa reads the Corner to 
me and my little brother every Sunday after- 
noon and we are very much interested in it. 
Iam eleven years old and he is nine. I think 
that you are mistaken in saying that ‘“‘ we use 
no words in our common experience which 
commence with X.’’ There is a town about 
fifty miles from here called Menia and it com- 
mences with X. The Wilberforce University 


is in Xenia for the education of colored peo- 
oom The Ohio soldiers’ and sailors’ orphan 
ome is there, too. Yours truly, Louise R. 


Yes, I did say that, but I meant the names 
of things. I added that there were “ only a 
very few proper names beginning with X.”’ 
I think there are only nine towns in the 
country beginning with X, and Xenia is one 
of them—no, five of them, there being be- 
sides three Xerxeses and one Xenophon. 
Louise lives on the Scioto, up which our 
boat must have sailed from the Ohio: 

STRAFFORD, VT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Among my father’s 


old papers is a revolutionary pension paper, 
the peasioner saying, ‘‘I was born in Faden: 
Ct., Feb. 14, 1755." Where was Judea? I do 
hot find it in any cyclopedia. c. 


I traversed Connecticut twice on my re- 
cent trip, by different routes, and looked 
out at nearly every station but saw no such 
Place. Anybody know anything about it? 
Our captain must have reached that place 
by going up the Connecticut River to Nor- 
Wich (opposite Hanover, you know), and 
then up the Strafford branch of the Ompom- 
Panoosuc., (Yes, that is right, for a Dart- 
mouth graduate at my elbow says he has 
skated up the river, only he calls it the Pom- 
panoosuc—probably they leave off the Om 
in cold weather.)’ I wish the captain on his 
return had sailed his little craft up to Fair- 
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lee Pond, for I cut out a few days ago an ac- 
count of a paddle-wheel steamboat built at 
Fairlee in 1793 and used on the Connecticut. 
lt is said that Fulton saw this boat, im- 
proved upon it and had the honor of the in- 
vention, and that the original boat was sunk 
in Fairlee Pond where some efforts are be- 
ing made to find it. Our dear old gentle- 
man might have gained honor for the Cor- 
ner by diving from the gunwale of the Al- 
phabet and with his big spectacles discover- 
ing the sunken relic. Can Pastor Lees or 
Deacon Paine of Fairlee tel! us more about 
that ante-Fulton steamboat of a century ago? 
The next letter could easily have been picked 
up in coming down the Connecticut. 


BELLows FAtts, VT. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: Did you know there 
was only one place in the U.S. where more 
paper is made than here? WILLIAM. 


No, I did not; what is the other place? 


WARREN, Mass. 
Mr. Martin ; Dear Sir: Will you allow me to 
join the Conversation Corner? I am about 
eleven years old and have started a collection 
of stamps of the whole world. I am collect- 
ing stamps also for the children in the Bald- 
winsville Home. I live on a farm, on a bill 
over twelve hundred feet above the sea. We 
can see seventeen villages and twenty-two 
church spires, and also Wachusett, Monad- 
nock, Tom, Holyoke and Saddle Mts. If you 
will come and see us I will drive and meet 
you at the station two miles distant. 
Truly, Raueu B. 


Come in, Ralph; some of the older Cor- 
nerers will help you in your collection. 
That hint about uncanceled stamps may 
answer other inquirers; the stamps may be 
sent to the superintendent of the ‘‘ Home”’ 
at Baldwinsville, Mass. I went through 
Warren the other day but the cars whizzed 
by so fast 1 did not dare to get off. I tried 
to go there last year but the only way seemed 
to be tu start early in the morning and travel 
all day between Palmer and Worcester until 
some train might happen to stop! Did the 
Alphabet go up the Chicopee River from the 


Connecticut? 
Nortu Berwick, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . In 1634 the first saw- 
mill on the continent, as is believed, was built 
in what is nuw South Berwick. Do any of 
your Corner family know of one earlier than 
this? My love to Sarah Noah, and when you 
pass through here on your way down East 
please call on us, although we shall not be 
likely to treat you to ‘‘ Berwick sponge cake.”’ 
[What does that mean ?] URANIA. 


How could the boat have reached the 
Berwicks by water? Sarah Noah went 
‘‘down East,’’ but by steamer, according to 
this letter, although I do not think she in- 
tended to have the captain give it to me. 


Care Roster, ME. 


..- Twentinto Boston with Gertrude M., 
and we had lots of fun. When we got on the 
steamer the sky looked as if it had the “ yel- 
low janders,’’ but we ran away from that. In 
the night it was {pey and the engines stopped 
several times. We landed in state at Rock- 
land at 5.30 in the morning, and had a pretty 
sail on the “ Juliette’ to Blake’s Point, where 
the boys met us.... Captain Quinn came 
up from Eagle one day in his yacht, the 
‘ Ranger,” and took a party of us to Camden. 
We remained off the Point three hours, then 
there was a good breeze, and it became gooder 
and gooder till we just spun along. At Cam- 
den some of us went on a buckboard ride and 
some on the electrics to Rockland. When we 
got back the captain announced that it was 
too thick to start, so we went toa small hotel. 
The next day it was foggy, but in the after- 
noon we started for home, only to return 
in time for supper before the fog shut down on 
us completely. The next day we started again 
and the wind blew so the captain had to take 
a reef in his sail, and we came spinning home. 
= spray dashed over us and wet us to the 
skin. 8. N. 


MR. MARTIN. 
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The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
the crust, and 
fill it with 


None-Such 


CONDENSED 


Mince Meat 
then it is ready 
for baking. With 
this convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasuretomake 
mince pies, as 
well as to eat 


them. 

Each package makes 
two large pies. 
Ask thegrocer for it. 
Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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) Why is 
| CHOCOLATE 


not more used in, 


America? 


ist. People do 
‘not know how to 
ey properly prepare it. 
2d. Americans are still bound by 
the inveterate habit of using Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa, which create sto- 
machic debilities and are not in the 
true sense stimulants. 


Cocoa and 


Chocolate 


ARE NO MQRE TO 
BE COMPARED 
WITH EACH 
OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. , 

A pamphlet giving recipes, and 
samples of Chocolat-Menier, — he 
Chocolate made by MENIER, Paris, 
(Noisiel,)—will be sent by addreffing 
the American Branch, 86 W. Broad- 
way, cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 


WS 


USED fF = 
as OR 30 YEAR 


OFAN OANA 


O' Age loses its terrors and Invalids 
derive new life from the beneficent 
effects of this health giving Food. 

Woolrich & Co., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 








AGK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 





SAMPLES GENT FACE. MENIER, N.Y. 














Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 








The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR SEPT. 17. Rom. 14: 12-23. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Three things are everywhere in the New 
Testament insisted on as essential to Christian 
character. They are these: loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and 
living in peace and fellowship with believers. 
But the temptation has always been strong in 
the church to apply other tests in addition to 
these. Only a conscience abnormally expanded 
can stretch over more than one person; but 
the attempt to do it and to judge other Chris- 
tians by one’s own standard concerning prac- 
tices and habits not in themselves sinful have 
in every age caused divisions, mutual censure 
and bitterness. The bane of the church is the 
struggle of individuals and parties to set up 
their consciences as the standard for all in 
matters which God has left to each individual 
to decide for himself. 

The entire fourteenth chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans treats of®Bis subject, and states 
certain principles which should govern our 
relations with our, brethrgn in these things 
concerning which there is no revealed law. 
The occasion for stating these principles must 
first be understood. In Rome Jews and Gen- 
tiles mingled in the same church. Jews ab- 
horred food which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols, because they believed that by eating 
it they would in some way acknowledge the 
idol as a god and so break the First and Sec- 
ond Commandments. Gentiles had no such 
scruples, never having been trained to such a 
superstition as that irreverence could be asso- 
ciated with food. But meat which had been 
offered to idols was sold in the markets and 
often.could not be distinguished from other 
meat. Therefore some Jews abstained from 
meat altogether and lived on vegetables. Gen- 
tile Christians were inclined to lock on them 
with contempt, and to keep them out of the 
church. They, on the other hand, regarded 
Gentile Christians who ate meat as wanting 
in faithfulness to God. In Rome Christian 
Jews were in the minority and needed to be 
defended by the apostle. In Antioch, at least 
in the early history of the church, they were 
the strongest party and needed to be curbed. 
Peter sided with them there and Paul resisted 
him. In Rome Paul again took the side of the 
weaker party, but there it was the Jewish 
party. But he did this only by appealing to 
the charitable spirit of Gentile Christians, 
and he laid down principles which apply to 
all Christians alike. In the main these prin- 
ciples may be expressed as follows: 

1. Be always loyal to Christ, and settle in 
your own mind how you can best show your 
loyalty to Him. Loyalty to Him consists in 
living for what He lived, so that His spirit of 
love to God and to men is reproduced in us. 
It consists in the devotion of ourselves to 
secure in the whole world righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Christ died 
and lived in order that He might hold sway 
over the dead and the living. Living and 
dying we are His to use our possessions and 
our opportunities to enthrone Him in every 
life [vs. 7-9]. 

But each is for himself responsible to God 
for doing this and He alone will decide 
whether we have done it or not. It is not the 
business of our fellow-Christians to decide for 
us whether we are doing it as we should; nor 
are we doing our duty by following their judg- 
ment because it is easier to do so than to de- 
cide for ourselves. We are not likely to be 
disturbed over the question of eating meat 
which has been offered to idols. But there is 
a long list of debatable matters to which the 
same principle is to be applied which Paul 
applied to that. One of them, the manner of 
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observing the Sabbath and of feast days, Paul 
mentioned and included it with the eating 
meat [vs. 5,6]. Each one must settle it with 
God, not with the church, whether or not he 
will do these things. No one can with the 
divine approval exclude any one from fellow- 
ship for doing them or for abstaining from do- 
ing them unless the doing or abstaining is 
under such circumstances as plainly to show 
disloyalty to Christ. 

2. Be charitable toward your brethren and 
don’t attempt to substitute your conscience 
for theirs as their guide in loyalty to Christ. 
In this case the abstainers from meat were 
‘“‘weak in faith.’ They made superstitious 
notions their law. ‘‘ He that is weak eateth 
herbs.’”’ The church was commanded to re- 
ceive them, but not to dispute with them in 
order to set them free from superstition. To 
do that might be to destroy the weak faith in- 
stead of strengthening it. Paul said that he 
knew and was persuaded in the Lord Jesus 
that nothing was in itself unclean, but that if 
aman thought a thing was unclean it was so 
to that man and he must let it alone. 

But the man who let it alone must not con- 
demn those whe used it, must not call them 
unworthy of Christian fellowship. ‘‘ Let not 
him that eateth not judge him that eateth: 
for God hath received him,’ and since God 
has received him are His children to reject 
him? This has been selected as a temperance 
lesson, but Paul’s reference to wine drinking 
is merely incidental and is put on precisely 
the same level morally as eating flesh [v. 21]. 
The great lesson is that Christians ought to 
live together in such a Christlike spirit as 
unitedly to promote righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. To do this they must 
avoid judging one another in matters unessen- 
tial to loyalty to Christ. To use meat or wine 
in such a way as to offend brethren is not to 
walk inlove. ‘Overthrow not for meat’s sake 
the work of God.”’ But above all things, as 
far as possible, live in peace in the church. 

3. Remember that the kingdom of God is 
not indulging or refraining from food or 
drink or social customs, but is in your spirit 
and disposition toward God and His children. 
This is the substance of the whole chapter. 
“Let us follow after things which make for 
peace and things whereby we may edify one 
another.’’ This admonition applies to all par- 
ties in the church. Those who abstain from 
practices which they consider harmful are 
quite willing to apply it to those who differ 
from them, but some of them are shocked 
and hurt if it is applied to themselves. They 
are entirely willing to live in fellowship with 
those who will do just as they do, but they 
feel that they would not be doing their duty 
if they did not judge their brethren who re- 
fuse to conform to their rules of living. 

This article offers no justification of those 
who indulge in practices concerning the wis- 
dom of which Christians differ in judgment. 
It simply emphasizes the principle laid down 
in this fourteenth chapter that those who do 
these things must justify themselves before 
God or be condemned by Him, but they are 
not to be summoned to justify themselves 
before a court of their brethren. So far as 
these are concerned, their abstention, if they 
abstain, is an act of courtesy, to be com- 
mended as an effort to promote peace and 
love in the church. 

If this seems to allow habits which some 
of us believe to be harmful, and to be inter- 
preted by others as bad in example, we do 
not defend such habits. We let the apostle 
speak: “‘ Who art thou that judgest the serv- 
ant of another? to his own lord he standeth 
or falleth. Yea, he shall be made to stand; 
for the Lord hath power to make him stand.”’ 
May it not be that abstainers from these prac- 
tices would be more numerous and noble if 
those were fewer who wish to exercise their 
authority over the servants of another master? 
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There are strong arguments to be useq 
against indulgence in wine or tobacco, or in 
other practices in dispute among Christians, 
What injures health, tends to weaken moral and 
spiritual perceptions, leads others into temp. 
tation, the Christian will not knowingly do, 
If we think he is deing these things our course 
is to tell him our opinion in a Christian spirit, 
If.after candid discussion he differs from us, 
he may not force on us his conclusions por 
may we force our conclusions on him. He js 
fortunate if he does not find his conduct inter. 
fering with his confidence in God and com. 
munion with Him [v. 22]. But if he is in 
doubt whether he is doing right in continuing 
to use these things, then he is wrong, for “he 
that doubteth is condemned if he eat.” Qne 
principle applies to us all: ‘“ Whatsoever js 
not of faith is sin.” But grave mistakes are 
also made by insisting that whatsoever ig of 
faith is not sin. 

The great lesson to be learned from this 
chapter, and it is one of the most important 
which concerns conduct, is that, when men 
are agreed on the great principles of losalty 
to Christ, of the possession of the Holy Spirit 
and of the fellowship of believers, they should 
live in peace and love, refraining from judging 
one another in minor matters, having confi 
dence in each other’s sincerity, treating each 
other with respect in spite of differences of 
opinion and helping to increase each other's 
intelligence concerning the will of God. The 
kingdom of God includes a vast variety of 
people. Fortunate are they who underneath 
all these varieties of habit, opinion and life 
can recognize the brethren. 





HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


One summer evening as I was driving 
through a covered bridge I saw a man stop 
and lay down his packages to light a lamp that 
was hung in the bridge. It wasstill early and 
everything was clear in the sunset light. I 
wondered why a lamp was necessary. Then 
I thought: “The night is coming and it will 
be very dark in the shadow of this bridge. 
The river is just below and the banks are 
steep. If there were no light some traveler 
might lose his way and stumble and fall. 
This man’s duty is to keep the lamp and he 
means to have a light ready in time.” 

And so it was. The man was the lamp- 
lighter, and think how many people trusted 
to him for a light over the dark way! Then! 
thought: ‘“‘ Aren’t we all of us, children as well 
as grown-up people, lamp-lighters? There are 
many covered ways in life, many dark places, 
and if the lamps that ought to shine there are 
not lighted somebody may fall.” 

Did you ever try to help a boy who could 
not learn as fast as you do over a hard place 
in his lesson? Didn’t you light a lamp for 
him then? And suppose you hadn’t lighted 
it, but had just thought about your own les 
son and your own place in the class, don’t 
you see that you would have been to blame 
for his fall? If your brother or sister has ever 
been ill and not able to eat fruit and all the 
good things that yon enjoy, did you ever try 
to deny yourself, so that it would be easier for 
the sick one to go without because nobody 
else was eating it? If you ever did your lamp 
of self-denial made the way easier for some 
one. The fruit wouldn’t harm you, but it 
would the one who had been ill, so you 00 
go without because you are strong. 
know sometimes the strong boys do not jump 
as high, nor run as far as they are able, 
cause some of the weaker ones cannot keeP 
up with them. The race would not be t00 
much for you, but it might tire your friend 
too much if he is not as strong a8 you. yoe 
ever think that you have a right to do ay 
please, without thinking of anybody else, 
you remember the hero Paul, w 
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strong and so brave and so wise and yet he 
said he would not even eat anything nor drink 
anything that was not good for his brother, be- 
cause his brother might fall? He never for- 
got to light his lamp before the darkness came, 
4o that no one should fall because he was care- 
less. When you go homeand think about this 
lesson, just put up somewhere this picture of 
a lamp to remind you that you are a lamp- 
lighter and some one is sure to be looking jor 
your light. 


_— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Sept. 10-16. Resuming Interrupted 
Service. Jonah 3; Mark 6: 32-42; John 20: 
24-29, (See prayer meeting editorial.) 





i 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Sept. 17-23. Our Example. What Shall 
It Be? Rom. 14: 21; Matt. 5: 16. 

The chief end of life is not the setting ofa 
good example. If one starts out with this as 
his main purpose he is likely to fail. This 
subject was once being discussed in a prayer 
meeting and one brother said that he thought 
Christians ought to be guideposts pointing the 
way to heaven. When he sat down another 
man arose and said he thought a good many 
Christians were guideposts—they point the 


way to heaven but never go there themselves. 
If one thinks only of the example he is setting 
he becomes introspective and artificial and 


lessens his unconscious influence, which in 
the long run is apt to tell quite as much as de- 
liberate efforts to do good. Apparently Jesus 
Christ was rather careless of His example. 
He consorted with persons, He frequented 
places that subjected Him to considerable criti- 
cism. His behavior did not always tally with 
the conventional standards of the day. Pos- 
sibly He shocked certain persons now and 
then. The reason was that He had His own 
life to live and His own work todo. He could 
not stop to ask whether everything He did and 
said was consistent with current ideas of right 
and wrong. But somehow or other He suc- 
ceeded in setting an example that for eighteen 
hundred years has towered aboveall other ex- 
amples as Mont Blane overtops the lesser 
Alpine hights. Our effort, then, should. be to 
liveas He lived and our example will take care 
of itself. We are not to forget, to be sure, 
what effect our conduct has upon others, but 
that is only one of several considerations 
which should be determinative in the settle- 
ment of any question. We should certainly 
ask how our example will affect those about 
us, but we ought to ask other questions too, 
for instance, “What does my own life de- 
mand?” ‘ What does the freedom wherewith 
Christ has made me free allow?” ‘ What 
Will best serve the ends of His kingdom.” 
Why in discussing this question do we 
usually confine it to refraining from doing 
certain things for the sake of others? Why 
hot go over into the positive region? Paul 
told Timothy that he wanted him to be an en- 
Sample in word, in manner of life, in love, in 
faith, in purity. When shall we learn that 
Christianity does not consist so much in not 
doing things as in doing things? There may 
be times when we ought to be different from 
those whom we call worldly people in our 
dress, in our eating and drinking, in our way 
of keeping Sunday, but when we have done 
all this there yet remains a large region of 
love and thoughtfulness and service where 
our example can be made to count. And if it 
does not count in this sphere we are little 
better than the Pharisees. Whenever a man 
begins to boast that he doesn’t do this thing 
or that thing it is only fair to turn on him with 
the questions ; Well, whatdo youdo? What 
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positive ends is your life serving? Are you 
yourself, is anybody better off because of 
what you term your sacrifices?” Live the 
Christ life and God will make your life a 
light in the world. 

Parallel verses: 2 Tim. 2: 15; Prov. 3: 6; 
Micah 6:8; Col. 3: 23; Acts 10: 38; Matt. 20: 
28; John 20: 21; Col. 3; 15; 2 Thess. 3: 13; 
1 Cor. 13: 4-8. 


——_— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 





Our Congregational women’s missionary so- 
cieties are to be well represented in the pro- 
gram prepared for the women’s sessions of the 
approaching missionary parliament in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Judson Smith of Boston presides 
at one session, Mrs. Moses Smith, president 
of the Woman’s Board of the Interior is to 
conduct a question box, while Mrs. Joseph 
Cook opens a discussion and Mrs. Flora K. 
Regal, an earnest Congregational home mis- 
sion worker, is to read a paper on home mis- 
sionary activities. The program is compre- 
hensive and includes reports from different 
missionary societies, home and foreign, papers 
by missionaries of various denominations in 
the field as well as discussions of the meth- 
ods of stimulating interest among the home 
churches. 


Rev. J. S. Porter of Prague, Bohemia, has 
come to this country to raise money to pur- 
chase and renovate for use as a Protestant 
chapel a building standing near the estate 
where John Huss was born. This is situated 
in Husinec, a small city about 200 miles south 
of Prague. Some friends of our work in Great 
Britain have contributed towards the enter- 
prise with the purpose of making it a memoriai 
to John Huss, as well as an evangelical 
center, there being no Protestant church 
within many miles of the town. About one- 
third of the required $1,700 has already been 
raised. The mission will assign one of its 
best native workers to the new out-station, 
whither he will remove in September. 


Mr. Atkinson of Kobé pleads for the people 
in the great island of Shikoku, Japan, which 
he has recently visited. As he traveled 
through this island, with its population of over 
3,000,000, he was deeply impressed with the 
need of workers of humble and earnest minds 
for the towns and countless villages where 
nothing is known of the gospel. The mass of 
the people are yet superstitious, idolatrous 
and immoral. Where there is wealth and 
education materialism and skepticism abound. 
He writes also: ‘‘ While progress has been 
moderate of late the indications now apparent 
are that a change for the better is taking 
place. The tendency among Christians is to 
quiet meetings in retired places, to which the 
persons whose presence is desired are in- 
vited by special letter. It is thought that the 
next general movement will be among school- 
teachers and educators generally.” 


The A. M. A. goes West for its annual 
meeting this year, Elgin, Ill., being the city 
selected and Oct. 24-26 the dates. Rev. N. 
Boynton of Boston is to preach the sermon. 
The society rejoices in a slight advance in 
receipts during July and in an increase in 
donations during ten months of $6,508. Leg- 
acies, however, have fallen off, while the en- 
tire assumption of the Indian work invo!ves 
an expenditure which will leave the society 
with a burdensome debt unless the churches 
come speedily to the rescue. 


In the September Church at Home and Abroad 
Henry W. Jessup, a Presbyterian layman of 
New York, who has just been visiting mission 
stations in the Turkish Empire, argues that 
ordained missionaries should be relieved from 
the vast amount of clerical and detail work 
which leaves little time for their distinctively 
educational and evangelistic labors. He pleads 
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for the increase of lay missionaries to take the 
duties of agents and treasurers and to attend 
to the routine duties connected with the man- 
agement of a large mission. 

It is estimated that since the Protestant 
missionaries first gained a foothold in Uganda 
there have been among them and their con- 
verts no less than 200 martyrs, who suffered 
death rather than deny the faith. We wonder 
if this record can be paralleled in the case of 
any other single mission field. 


It will be remembered that some two years 
ago Rev. Sheldon Jackson appealed for money 
to introduce reindeer into Alaska, to save the 
natives from starving. Itis said that the ex- 
periment has proved completely successful, 
and that Alaska is better fitted even than 
Siberia for raising reindeer. Here is an in- 
stance of missionary work improving the con- 
ditions of a heathen people which no one will 
question. 


Rev. Daniel Merriman, D.D., is chairman 
of the local committee of arrangements for 
the meeting of the A. B. C, F. M. at Worces- 
ter, Oct. 10-13, and H. B. Lincoln, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, is the one to 
whom applications should be sent. Free en- 
tertainment is offered to missionaries and 
assistant missfonaries of the board, theologi- 
cal students, officers of the board and of the 
Woman’s Boards and corporate members and 
their wives. This restriction of hospitality is 
in accordance with a vote of the board and 
has prevailed ever since the Springfield meet- 
ing, with the exception of the Minneapolis 
meeting, when a general invitation was ex- 
tended. Excellent accommodations can be 
had at Worcester for from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The devotion and perseverance of Mrs. Hem- 
mings of South America, who has met with 
much success in her work among the women 
of Tierra del Fuego, is inspiring. The Yah- 
gan Indians of this region are genuine savages, 
but she set about teaching the women first of 
all to be industrious and useful. A sort of 
mothers’ meeting was gathered in her kitchen 
and she attempted to teach the women to 
knit. The counting of stitches seemed an in- 
superable difficulty, for the Yahgans are only 
able to count up to three, but Mrs. Hemmings 
was ingenious in contriving ways to impart 
the necessary knowledge and these women 
now do excellent knitted work of all sorts. 
This is a decided triumph when it is remem- 
bered that Darwin declared these people to be 
incapable of moral or intellectual elevation. 
Miss Hemmings next determined to teach 
them to spin their own wool, and on returning 
to England for a holiday learned the art of 
carding, dyeing, spinning and weaving wool 
in order to teach the poor Indians this indus- 
try. She has mastered the art, and a few 
weeks ago sailed from England with a loom 
for Oooshooia. 

Echoes of the recent successful jubilee ‘of 
the Free Church of Scotland are still coming 
to us and it appears that no meetings aroused 
more interest than those which celebrated the 
triumphs of the Free Church in foreign lands. 
For the investment during the last fifty years 
of upwards of seven million dollars there are 
substantial returns to show in converts and 
churches. At present in their missions not 
less than 22,000 native youth are under daily 
Bible teaching. Among the congratulatory 
letters read at the jubilee was one from the 
secretary of the Mission Board of the Mora- 
vian Church, gratefully acknowledging the 
co-operation of the Free Church and Moravian 
missionaries in different fields abroad. Doc- 
trinally the resemblance between the two 
bodies is marked, The foreign secretary of 
the Free Church Society, Dr. George Smith, 
is to lecture at Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., the coming season. 
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Literature 
THE DECORATION OF THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Probably this is the most important un- 
dertaking in the line of decorative art ever 
attempted inthe United States. It has been 
carried out so far already that it is possible 
to gain some idea of what the results will 
look like when finished. For example, the 
beautiful ceilings of the grand staircase and 
of Bates Hall are nearly completed. The 
most conspicuous fact in connection with it 
is that the co-operation of an unusually 
large number of artists of great eminence 
has been secured. Mr. McKim, one of the 
firm of architects which designed the build- 
ing, has secured the services of John La 
Farge, Augustus St. Gaudens, John S. Sar- 
gent and also Puvis de Chavannes, who is 
to do the ten panels in the hall of the prin- 
cipal staircase. He is expected to come 
over from Paris to examine the library 
building, but will do his actual work at 
home. 

Other artists who are expected to con- 
tribute to the ornamentation ef the building 
are Frank D. Millet, Abbott Thayer, Mrs. 
MacMonnies and Mr. Brush, and, although 
no definite engagement has been made with 
him yet, it is understood that Whistler is 
practically certain to decorate a portion of 
Bates Hall. This scheme of employing a 
number of different artists is expensive, but 
worth all which it costs. It puts each 
painter on his mettle, since his work cannot 
fail to be compared with that of others who 
are worthy competitors for honor. It se- 
cures pleasant variety in the character of 
the work without, in this instance, any risk 
oi! incongruity. It will render the library 
famous from the point of view of art as well 
as of literature. 

We are glad to learn, too, that the origi- 
Dal plan of using metal grill work instead 
of wooden window sashes, which was aban- 
deuned once, has been readopted, so that the 
external appearance of the building will 
correspond in dignity and good taste with 
the interior. The Public Library, when 
completed, certainly will be one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the United States as 
well as one of those best suited to its useful 
purpose. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE BIBLE AND ITS THEOLOGY, 
The author of this book is Dr. G. Vance 
Smith, recently principal of Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College and previously theo- 
logical tutor in Manchester New College in 
England. The original purpose of the work, 
which first appeared in 1871, was to set 
f.rth concisely the Biblical teaching upon 
certain of the leading doctrines of Christian 
tleology. It has now been revised exten- 
sively and adapted to meet the positions of 
several series of Bampton lectures, as well 
as other publications, which have appeared 
during the interval. Its special value lies 
in the fact that it expounds and defends the 
views of the more serious class of Unitarians.. 
The author, however, disclaims any dog- 
matic or sectarian intent and declares that 
the honest search for truth has led him to 
Unitarian ground. 
The objection which most readers will 
make to the book is that it is neither one 
thing nor the other. That is to say, it is 
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not popular enough in form to make much 
impression on people who have had no spe- 
cial theological training, and it is not suffi- 
ciently thorough and critical to be of the 
highest value to those wbo are thus trained. 
Nevertheless, it presents in suggestive out- 
line arguments for the unity of God, the 
inferiority and subordination of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit to God, and the erroneous- 
ness of the prevalent evangelical theories of 
the Atonement and of Inspiration, and natu- 
rally it indorses most of the more extreme 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism in re- 
gard to the authorships and dates of the 
different books of the Bible. 

We hardly need to say that, while we 
gladly admit that the book contains much 
valuable truth and is reverent and earnest 
throughout, its main conclusions do not 
seem to us to be tenable. We have no space 
to argue special positions, such, for exam- 
ple, as that Jesus never claimed to be God 
and was not regarded by his contemporaries, 
even the disciples, as making that claim. 
The proof offered upon this point by the 
author is labored and unsatisfying and we 
have not been able to discover mention of 
some Biblical passages the force of which 
from his point of view certainly needs to be 
neutralized, such as the words of Thomas 
after being convinced by Jesus, ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God,” and as the declaration of 
John that ‘the Jews sought the more to 
kill Him, because He not only brake the 
Sabbath, but also called God His own Fa- 
ther, making Himself equal with God.” 
Probably Dr. Smith would claim that 
Christ’s calling God His father implied the 
consciousness of inferiority and modified 
the sense in which the ‘‘equality’’ was to 
be understood. But he should have dis- 
cussed the passage, especially as it certainly 
declares that the Jews (whether justly or 
mistakenly) understood Jesus to claim to be 
divine. 

Of course there is no intent on the au- 
thor’s part to omit anything essential to his 
discussion. That is apparent. But he 
seems to have failed to appreciate the fact 
that some passages, which to him appear to 
have so little weight as to be omitted safely, 
appear to others to be vital to his treatment 
of his subject. We cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that, in comparison with some other 
volumes in the same vein, the book pos- 
sesses more value as an exposition of the 
author’s personal views than as an argument 
in proof of them. Moreover, we wish its 
occasionally polemic tone had been modi- 
fied somewhat, although it never is harsh. 
[Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. $1.75.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


From the Highways of Life [Columbus 
Press. 25 cents], by some unmentioned au- 
thor or editor, is a short collection of narra- 
tives of conversions to Roman Catholicism. 
Its object is to show how such converts are 
made and to win them. It will have little 
weight with intelligent people because the 
conversions described seem to have been 
chiefly impulsive, and there is very little in 
the book in the way of reasoning or proof 
of the truth of Romanism. Many of those 
whose conversions are described were too 
young for their examples to have much sig- 
nificance. One also is impressed painfully 
by the frequent disregard shown by them 
for parental] feeling and authority. The sur- 
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reptitious element is much too conspicuous, 
The book indicates that some young peo 
ple whose religious education has been neg- 
lected or only formal in their homes may 
be led easily to become Roman Catholicg 
but it does not contain much to prove the 
convincing power of Romanism upon others, 

Little space need be bestowed upon The 
Origin of Sin, and Dotted Words in.the Hebrew 
Bible [Charles T. Dillingham & Co. $1.25), 
by Emily O. Gibbes. It is a-well intended 
but whimsical, fantastic and miscellaneous 
collection of notions about Biblical interpre. 
tation, the place and work of woman in the 
world and other subjects. It cannot truth. 
fully be said to deserve a reading, 
Amanda Smith’s Own Story [Meyer & Bro, 
$1.50] is the graphic autobiography of this 
evangelist, who is a colored woman, was 
born a slave, was for years a washerwoman 
and has been conspicuously successful in im- 
pressing religious truth upon many people 
in many lands. The secret of the story's 
interest lies in the author’s entire simplicity 
and earnestness. Evidently she possesses 
much good sense and ability. She is a firm 
believer in the ‘‘holiness’’ doctrine, but 
does not obtrude it unbecomingly in this 
book. She has been the guest and friend 
of many eminent persons and, indeed, her 
story is remarkable. It is too long and 
printed in too small type but many will en- 
joy it. 

The doctrine of Christian Perfection has 
many believers especially, we suppose, among 
our Methodist friends. AJ] such will enter 
into the spirit of Rev. W. McDonala’s little 
book, John Wesley and His Doctrine [Mac- 
Donald & Gill Co. 50 cents], in which he 
furnishes first an outline of the life of Wes- 
ley and then a demonstration of the doc- 
trine of holiness as believed to have been 
held and advocated by him. Mr. McDonald 
certainly has made it appear probable from 
the citations advanced that Wesley was a 
perfectionist, but this is a very different 
thing from establishing the truth of the 
doctrine in question. 


STORIES. 


All who are arguing for the so-called 
emancipation of women will be indignant 
with Walter Besant for his new and power- 
ful story, The Rebel Queen [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50]. All who, without desiring to hinder 
the entry of woman into the broadest enjoy- 
ment of her own rights and privileges, never- 
theless believe that the attempt to render 
her practically another man and to treat her 
as if she were one, is folly will see in this 
book an effective argument for their side of 
the case. The story—which we will not 
spoil for the reader by particularizing—re 
lates the endeavor, made with every advan- 
tage, of a wonderfully able and brilliant 
woman to lead her sex, and especially to 
train her own daughter, to “ equality with 
man’ and the utter failure of the effort. 
The strength of the work lies in the vivid- 
ness with which the naturalness and inevita- 
bleness of this failure are indicated. The 
story abounds in delicate touches which 
contribute incidentally but impressively t 
shape its conclusion, and it will have a large 
influence because it is based upon a funda- 
mental, eternal truth. The surrender of his 
patrimony by the Earl of Hayling, a feature 
of the book which some may suppose it- 
credible, is founded upon fact. But there 
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was no need to make his son appear so con- 
temptible. This isa blemish in the book. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to 
make fun of The Duchess—Mrs. Hunger- 
ford is her real name—and to depreciate her 
stories as adapted only to nursery maids. 
We do not recall her earlier productions, 
put certainly her latest, The Hoyden [J. B. 
Lippincott Co, $1.00] deserves hearty 
praise, It is no more improbable or theat- 
rical than half the novels of the day that 
succeed and it is uncommonly bright and 
breezy and the hoyden herself, the heroine, 
isa very vivid and charming creation. We 
do not doubt that the book will be a favor- 
ite among novel-readers.——Aunt Johnnie 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] is another 
book by John Strange Winter. It does not 
deal in military photographs as largely as 
do most of her books, and it is more like or- 
dinary novels. There is no doubt about 
either its interest as a whole or the peculiar 
and amusing attractiveness of Aunt Johnnie 
herself. A senseless add, of course, intense 
family feud is an important factor in the plot. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A committee of the Graduate Club of 
Harvard, in co-operation with committees 
of similar clubs at Cornell, Johns Hopkins 
and Yale, has prepared Graduate Courses 
[Ginn & Co. 55 cents], a hand-book for 
graduate students. In it are lists of the 
leading American universities which offer 
advanced courses and of the studies com- 
prehended in such courses properly classi- 
fied. The book is a great convenience to 
those who are looking forward to a period 
of graduate study or who for any reason 
desire to learn what such institutions as 
those mentioned are doing in that line,—— 
Swinton’s Condensed School History of the 
United States has been revised and re- 
written and now is called A School History 
of the United States [American Book Co. 
% cents}. It is comprehensive and accu- 
rate but it is condensed to such a degree 
that it hardly is more than a catalogue 
of facts. Most of the interest of the sub- 
ject seems to have been squeezed out of 
it We doubt the wisdom of carrying com- 
pression so far. It is printed neatly and 
is illustrated excellently. 

Prof. A. G. Newcomb’s Practical Course 
in English Composition [Ginn & Co. 90 
cents] does not deal much with grammati- 
cal structure but rather with the higher 
aspects of composition. It aims to teach 
its readers what to write about, how to work 
Up material, how to avoid natural errors 
and how to use and imitate models. Some 
of the illustrations perhaps might be im- 
Proved and the author’s literary style is 
open to correction here and there. But the 
substance and method of his book generally 
are admirable and his manner of expression 


is pleasant and vigorous. The book will do. 


800d.— Practical Lessons in Language 
(American Book Co. 35 cents], by B. Y. 
Conklin, is intended for comparatively 
young children, that is, those taking the 
last two years of the primary course in 
shool. It is simple, clear and practical and 
is illustrated prettily. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pag 9-12 of Famous Composers and 
Works [J. B. Millet Co, Each 50 

cents] deal with Mendelssohn, Schumann, 

*, Meyerbeer, Strauss, Raff, Brahms, 
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Goldmark, Bruch, Rheinberger, and Wag- 
ner. We have mentioned, in connection 
with earlier numbers, the character of the 
contents of this publication. We need only 
add here, therefore, that the same sympa- 
thetic and appreciative yet discriminatingly 
critical judgment has controlled the differ- 
ent writers who have contributed the bio- 
graphical sketches, although they have not 
sacrificed their individualities. But their 
productions have been wisely edited. The 
illustrations also, as heretofore, add a great 
deal to the solid value, as well as the at- 
tractiveness, of the work. It is especially 
tich in portraits. The selections represent- 
ing each composer are well chosen too. 
The work is a treasury of valuable knowl- 
edge, learned enough for the expert musi- 
cian yet sufficiently popular to be enjoyed 
by others than experts. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse's volume, Questions at 
Issue [D. Appleton & Co. $2.50], contains 
somewhat more than a dozen of his essays 
upon literary subjects. Nearly one-half 
have been printed already in American mag- 
azines. They deal with contemporary au- 
thors and literature and, inasmuch as men 
perhaps are more disposed to form and 
maintain firmly opinions about the living 
than about the dead, they may provoke dis- 
sent. They certainly are frank and positive 
—as they should be. They are stirring and 
suggestive, bright in manner and wholesome 
in impression. Mr. Gosse is as much of an 
oracle on literary topics as almost anybody 
else just now and has a large following of 
readers. Negative Beneficence and Posi- 
tive Beneficence [D. Appleton & Co. $1.25] 
embodies Parts V. and VI. of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Principles of Ethics and completes its 
second volume. Mr. Spencer admits frankly 
in the preface that the doctrine of evolution 
has tot furnished guidance to the extent 
which he had hoped. He discusses the de- 
tails of his theme—Kinds of Altruism, Re- 
straints on Free Competition, on Free Con- 
tract, on Blame and Praise, etc., Marital, 
Parental or Filial Beneficence, Relief of the 
Poor, etc., with fullness and freedom in his 
familiar manner. Many practical problems 
are suggested and considered. The issues 
reached in some instances are quite sure to 
be questioned by the reader. In several ap- 
pendices The Land-Question, Conscience in 
Animals, etc., receive treatment. 

The present number of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Record [$1.00] completes its third num- 
ber. Rev. S. G. Barnes, Ph. D., furnishes 
an excellent paper on The International 
Lesson System, critical but discriminating 
and making helpful suggestions. Rev. J. L. 
Kilbon shows how to make one’s own lec- 
tionary, and Prof. A. L. Gillett discusses 
Electives in Theological Seminaries, point- 
ing out that the tendency to this system is 
increasing and that the system gives satis- 
faction. 





NOTES. 

—— Mrs. Clifford’s novel, Aunt Anne, al- 
ready has made a success in the German and 
is about to appear in the French. 

—— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce that 
they will print no more large paper copies of 
any book than are needed to fill advance 
orders. 

—— Thesupply of cheap novels is noticeably 
smaller this year than usual. Most of it con- 
sists of reprints, either serials or short stories, 
from the magazines. 
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—— Maurice Thompson, the poet and critic, 

has been lecturing recently in Hartford, Ct., 

principally on the realism of modern fiction, 

and the Hartford Seminary Press is about to 
issue his lectures in a volume. 

-—— The D. Lothrop Co. are preparing to 
devote special attention hereafter to educa- 
tional literature. They also are getting out a 
special edition of In the Wake of Columbus 
to consist of 250 copies each signed by the 
author. 

—— The new statue of Queen Victoria, the 
work of the Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, which stands in Kensington Gardens, 
London, is commended by good judges as 
‘‘admirable in portraiture and not wanting in 
some dignity and style.” 

—— The most deceptively introduced of all 
literary forgeries, in Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
judgment, was the alleged novel by Walter 
Scott called Moredun. The manuscript of it 
was brought out in 1855 by E. de St. Maurice 
Cabarry, ‘‘ Directeur-General de la Societe des 
Archivistes de France.’”’ He told a well con- 
nected and plausible tale but the manuscript 
was unlike those of Scott in point of style. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about 
moving their establishment in New York City 
from their well-known location in Fourth 
Avenue to a new and roomy structure which 
they have just erected at 66 Fifth Avenue. 
This is the jubilee year of the firm, as it was 
founded in 1843. Originally established by 
Daniel Macmi!lan in Cambridge, Eng., in con- 
nection with a branch house in London, the 
business soon centered in Cambridge but an- 
other London branch was opened in London 
in 1858 and has been maintained ever since 
and in 1863 became the main house. The pres- 
ent members of the London firm are Alexan- 
der Macmillan, George L. Craik, Frederick 
Macmillan, George A. Macmillan and Maurice 
Macmillan. From 1863 to 1880 the house was 
official publisher to the University of Oxford. 
In 1859 it started the popular Macmillan’s Maz;- 
azine. The New York house, which is indc- 
pendent of that in London, was started ia 
1869 and until 1890 was in charge of Mr. G. E. 
Brett. Since his death Mr. G. P. Brett has 
conducted its affairs. It is one of the most 
successful of modern publishing houses in all 
respects. We printed an extended account of 
it in our issue of Sept. 8, 1892. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 


A First Book tn LATIN. By Hiram Tuell, A. M., 
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75 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
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Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By Naomi Tamura. 
92. 50 cents. 
The Century Co. New York. 
Tue New Lavupes Domini. Compiled by Rev.C.S- 
Robinson, D.D. pp.536. $1.75. 
A. Lovell & Co. New York. 
ARSARETH. By B.C. Warren. pp. 273. $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. 
To Let. By B. M. Croker. pp.247. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
MacCalla & Co. Philadelphia. 
COMBINED ANTHEM COLLECTION. pp.63. 20 cents. 
The Bancroft Co. Chicago. 
Tue Book OF THE Fair. PART II. pp. 40. $1.00. 
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Things are saturated with the moral law. 
There is no escape from it. Violets and grass 
preach it. Rain and snow, wind and tides, 
every change, every cause in nature is nothing, 
but a disguised missionary.—Zmerson. 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

Owing to the holiday Monday the church 
additions are postponed till next week. 

One more minister has been found whose 
vacation was spent in work for a vacant 
church. 

The upviversal camera now appears as an ally 
to church and missionary work. 

More grace is generally required to open 
one’s own home to a ‘fresh air’’ than to 
draw a check to cover the expense of a trip to 
some institution founded for this purpose. 
But “there are diversities of gifts and diver- 
sities of ministrations.”’ 

Do not forget that home missionaries in 
some frontier and manufacturing communities 
are actually suffering for the necessities of life 
and are therefore almost unable to help others 
in their distress. 

Many cities would doubtless feel the power 
coming from a ministers’ meeting like that in 
St. Louis, even if they did not recognize its 
source. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

The Boston Superintendents’ Union resumes its 
monthly meetings at Berkeley Temple next Monday, 
when Rey. A. E. Dunning and Mr. W. E. Lewis will 
speak. 

Sunday was Rev. T. C. Pease’s last day with the 
church in Malden and there were large congrega- 
tions at the services. A pleasant reception was 
given him Monday evening at the vestries, and a 
silver service was presented by the church and a 
marble clock by the Y. P.S8.C. E. 

Seventy-four per cent. of the membership of the 
Union Church, Haverhill, were present and an- 
swered to their names last Sunday at the roll-call 
following the communion service, which is held in 
the forenoon. 

Over a year ago Rev. Walter Barton of Attleboro, 
feeling the need of rest, wished to resign his pas- 
torate but yielded to the insistence of his parish 
and remained. He has, however, carried out his 
original determination and preached his farewell 
sermon Aug. 27. His nine years’ pastorate has been 
exceptionally happy and fruitful, 171 having been 
added to membership. Church people and citizens 
generally, including many Grand Army men, with 
whom Mr. Barton has had intimate relations, 
showed their regard for him by assembling in large 
numbers at the farewell reception. He will make 
his home for the present at Hyde Park. 

Connecticut. 

A strike among the workmen employed in the erec- 
tion of the church building at Broadbrook has just 
occurred. A non-union carpenter was employed and 
the others, all union men, dropped their tools. One 
of the contractors was summoned, the difficulty was 
speedily adjusted and the work proceeded. 

The Swedish churches, which number fourteen in 
Connecticut, have for some time past enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperity. Zion Church, Hartford, dedi- 
cated, not long ago, a church costing $12,000 and 
added twenty-nine on confession; Bethany, in a 
year’s time, added forty on confession; Emanuel, 
New Haven, dedicated a house of worship which cost 
$16,000; Portland added nineteen on confession; 
Deep River was received into fellowship, dedicated 
a house of worship and added fifteen on confession ; 
Washington was received into fellowship and Wood- 
stock dedicated a house of worship. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Rev. H. A. Kirkwood, a member of the Broadway 
Tabernacle of New York and a recent graduate of 
the Union Theological Seminary, has become pastor 
of the church at Parkville, a suburb of Brooklyn. 
——In another suburb, Brooklyn Hills, where there 
is no church and none within a mile, a Sunday 
school was started in the early summer. This has 
grown rapidly, a prayer meeting and Sunday even- 
ing gospel service have been added and a committee 
has been appointed to secure the erection of a 
building and plan for the organization of a chnrch. 
—— Between 200 and.300 have attended each Sunday 
the open air service held by Pilgrim Chapel on the 
street near its building. Many men of the rougher 
class have come and have given interested attention. 
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NEW HOME FOR A HISTORIC CHURCH. 
The ceiling has a wood 


The church in Lexington, Rey. Irving Mere- 
dith, pastor, held last Sunday the first services 
in its new house of worship. The dedication 
proper is postponed till the building is free 
from a debt which is being steadily reduced. 
The cost of the structure with the land and 
the organ is $45,000. 

The house is situated on the common and 
built of field stone, and probably holds in its 
walls some of the defenses of the soldiers of 1775. 
It is trimmed with granite, has a slate roof 
and wooden gables. The auditorium, which 
is finished in quartered oak, will seat 450 and 
the chapel 250. The two rooms can be thrown 
into one. The seats of the auditorium are ar- 


ranged in semi-circles. 
finish, showing the timbers. There are several 
memorial windows. On the first floor are also 
reception and toilet rooms. On the second floor 
are social, dining and ante-rooms and kitchen 
and in the tower the pastor’s study. The 
building can be lighted by either gas or elee- 
tricity and is provided with electric bells. It 
is heated by the Plenum system. The com- 
pletion of the edifice brings to consumma- 
tion the hopes and endeavors of niany years, 
Efforts for a new house were begun under Rey, 
E. G. Porter’s pastorate and subscriptions 
made, and with Mr. Meredith’s aid the desired 
result has now been attained. 





Hymn sheets issued by the Open Air Workers’ As- 
sociation have been freely distributed and used. 
Tracts have also been given out. 

A series of fellowship meetings have been planned 
for in various sections of the State, to be held dur- 
ing the autumn and winter. The first took place 
Aug. 16, at Columbus. It was an all day meeting. 
The subjects discussed were The Duties of Church 
Members, The Rewards of Faithfulness, also Duties 
of Non-Church Members and What They Owe to the 
Church. A response was called for from the con- 
gregation which was very hearty. This old church 
among the hills is being supplied by Rev. W. F. Ire- 
land, son of a South African missionary and a mem- 
ber of Yale Seminary. His work has been very good 
and this inconnection with the fellowship meeting 
bids fair to lead to a permanent pastorate for this 
church which has so long had only summer preach- 
ing. 

Rev. Jesse Bailey of Emmanuel Church, Water- 
town, who has been absent from his field for nine 
months in search of health, assumed the charge of 
the work again Sept.1. It is earnestly hoped that 
he may be able to carry on that which he so well be- 
gan a little more than a year ago. This field has 
been well supplied by Mr. J. L. Keedy of Yale Sem_ 
inary.——Rev. W. D. Eddy, the new pastor at Nor- 
wood, also supplies the church at Norfolk, where the 
work is being much revived under his earnest min- 
istry and he is also having a care for the regions 
beyond. 

The two Syracuse pastors, Rev. F. A. 8S. Storer and 
Rev. D. P. Rathbun, who were compelled to sus- 
pend work in the early summer on account of im- 
paired health, have profited so much by rest that 
they have come back to their respective pulpits.—— 
Rev. Lemuel Jones of the H. M: 8. is taking his va- 
cation in looking after the vacant church at Schroon 
Lake in the Adirondacks. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

At West Andover the Sunday evening service is a 
combination of preaching and Christian Endeavor 
meeting. There are not two services, but the Chris- 
tian Endeavor devotional meeting forms the open- 
ing exercise followed immediately by the sermon. 

At Fairport communion service is held every 
month to accommodate a number of the members 
who were formerly Disciples. 


Evangelist Norman Plass has held two weeks’ spe- 
cial meetings at Pittsfield and began at Thompson 
Aug. 27. 

The church at Wakeman celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Aug. 31, and the Sunday following the 
pastor, Rev. C. A. Gleason, preached a jubilee ser- 
mon. Only three of the original members are liv- 
ing, and they are past eighty years old. 


The church of Dover, a strong country church 
twelve miles west of Cleveland on the Nickel Plate 
Railway, has set a good example of practical Chris 
tian ministry. Through the efforts of its active En- 
deavor Society the fifty-two children of the Jones 
Home for Friendless Children, with the matron and 
her assistants, have just enjoyed a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the hospitable homes of that pleasant country 
neighborhood. The Jones Home is one of Cleveland's 
younger charities, and while it is undenominational 
members of Pilgrim, First and Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional churches are specially interested in its man- 
agement and support. 


Michigan. 


The Holland Church, Grand Rapids, has grown in 
one year since organization from twenty-five # 
sixty members.——Miss [da Sherman of Charlotte 
recently conducted special meetings at Jerome and 
thirty members were added to the church. 


Rev. F. C. Field, who lost all his household goods, 
including his library, by the fire at Ewen, Upper 
Peninsula, has had his library replaced in part by4 
valuable selection of books from the library of the 
late Dr. A. H. Ross. ‘ 


Houses of worship are in process of erection at 
Kinderhook, Bass River, Six Lakes and Johnstown. 
Improvements are being made on the church build- 
ings at Greenville, Roscommon, Port Sanilac and 
Nashville. The Bangor West church has bought of 
the United Brethren their house of worship and 
has begun to repair it. The new church at Pitts 
field has bought the house ef worship and parsomage 
of the Christian Church, which merged into the 
Congregational church. Parsonagesare building ot 
just completed at Lake View, Central Lake and 
Mattison. 


As the result of special meetings in which the 
pastor was assisted by Evangelist J. N. Lewis of 
Jackson, the Onondaga church recently received 
sixty members. 
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THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

Ahouse of worship is being erected in the Buck- 
eye community, an outstation of the church in 
Alden, Rev. C. N. Wyman, pastor.——The church at 
Bellevue, Rev. G. W. Sargent, pastor, has purchased 
the property of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
the latter organization having disbanded. 

Rev. E. M. Vittum of the Grinnell church has 
taken no vacation this summer. All the services of 
the church have been unusually well attended.— 
The Elliott church has been supplied during the 
summer by Mr. R. C. Brooks of Yale Divinity School. 
He now accepts a call to remain for a year. The 
eburch has been greatly encouraged by the sum- 
mer’s work. 

The Iowa H. M. S. has always paid its mission- 
aries promptly, borrowing when necessary to do so. 
Aug. 1 the executive committee found an empty 
treasury, $1,755 due the missionaries and the banks 
unable to loan for any consideration. So it was 
obliged for the first time to send word to the mis- 
sionaries that they must wait for their pay until the 
churches should come forward with their contribu- 
tions. In response to an appeal in Congregational 
Jowa a friend of the society offered a loan of $500 
and another one of $1,000. 


Rey. C. C. Harrah closed three years of his pas- 
torate at Newton Sept. 1. During that time 115 
have united with the church, and ten more, all 
adults and heads of families, united last Sunday. 
With its fine new building and all debts paid the 
outlook for the church 1s good, Mr. Harrah lived 
at Newton when a boy and many of his coworkers 
in the church are lifelong friends. 

Minnesota. 

Rev. H. G. Cooley is doing general missionary 
work for three months and is at present supplying 
North Branch and Sunrise, where some difficulties 
have arisen in the way of our churches.—Mr. Alex- 
ander Lennox has closed his work at Pelican Rapids 
and returns to Chicago Seminary. 

Union Church, St. Louis Park, has decided to 
move to the new part of the town and has torn down 
its old building preparatory to using the material in 
the new edifice. 

A council called by the Merritt-Biwabik church, 
on the Missabe Iron Range, to advise in regard to 
its difficulties from fire and hard times advised 
that the house of worship be rebuilt, that substan- 
tial help be offered from sister churches and that 
the work be pushed with vigor. 


Mr.E. C, Lyons, formerly a Baptist, who has been 
doing general missionary and evangelistic work for 
our churches for three years, has just accepted a 
call to the two churches of Waterville and Morris- 
town. 


Nebraska. 
The work which bas been done during the sum- 
mer vacation by Mr. A. R. Davies of Andover Sem- 


inary at Sargent in Custer County culminated in 
the organization of a church of nineteen members 
Aug. 29. Five different denominations were repre- 
sented in the organization and others are expected 
to join soon. This church is only thirteen miles 
from the church at Taylor, lately organized, and 
these, with the churches at Burwell, Arcadia and 
Wescoct, form a community of Congregational 
churches in Central-northern Nebraska. Mr. Davies 


has also preached to the church at Wescott during 
the summer, 


At a meeting of the representatives of the 
churches in Omaha, held on the evening of Aug. 31, 
‘cordial and hearty invitation was extended to the 
CHM. S, to hold its next convention in that 
tity. Great interest has-been manifested in this 
matter by friends in Nebraska and Iowa. 


; Rey.C. 8, Billings, State evangelist, has returned 

Tom the summer school at Chicago Seminary and 
will begin his campaign with the church at Pierce. 
Mr. Edward Kay will assist Mr. Billings as evan- 
Selist singer during the coming year. 

Arrangements are under way with the church at 
Ravenna, Rey. T. W, Cole, pastor, to build a good 
ae. There is not a house to be rented in the 
‘s Nand Mr. Cole and family have been crowded 

to small rooms over a store building until the par- 
sonage can be built. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 
Res 4. K. Harrison, accompanied by Rev. L. D. 
i of Redwood City, made a tour through 
2 of the northern counties recently in the in- 
rests of the work there. The latter made good 
camera and now the former is lecturing 


we of his 
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as opportunity offers on home missions, with stere- 
opticon illustrations of churches, missionaries and 
the one parsonage to be found in all that district. 

Dr. W. D. Williams and wife of Plymouth Church, 
San Francisco, said good-by Aug. 27 to their host of 
friends preparatory to an Eastern journey. After 
enjoying the sights at Chicago they will go onward 
to New England. 

The church in Kenwood, formerly known as Los 
Guilicos, is rejoicing in worshiping once more in 
its house of worship. Owing to removaland repairs 
this privilege has been denied them for several 
months.—Pilgrim Church, Oakland, is being sup- 
plied by Rev. T. M. Hogdon of West Hartley, Ct. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ADAMS, Silas N., South Gardiner, Me., to Second Ch., 
Westbrook. 

BARNARD, Henry T.. to Second Ch., Huntington, Mass. 

BROOKS. Raymond ©., Yale Seminary, to Elitott, Io., 
for one year. Accepts. 

CHITTENDEN, Andrew H., North Ch., Providence, R.I., 
to Vermillion, 8. D. 

DAVIS, William V. W., accepts call to First Ch., Pitts- 


field, Mass. 
ENOCH, Owen, Frostburg, Md.,to Rome, N. Y. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 
GAY, William A. (Pres.), Corry, Pa., to Terryville, Ct. 
HINDLEY, George, accepts presidency of Ridgeville 


College, Ind. 

KIRKWOOD, H. A., to Parkville, N. Y. Accepts. 

LYONS, E. C., to Waterville and Morristown, Minn., 
for six months. Accepts. 

MURPHY, William J., Woburn, Mass., to Second Ch., 
West Medway. Declines. 

PIERCE, Lucius M., Golden, Io., to Riceville. 

SELDEN, Edward G., associate pastor South Ch., 
Springfield, Mass., to Madison Ave. Reformed Ch., 

_ Albany, N. Y. 

SMITH, James R., Hennepin, Il., to Blue Island. 

STAVER, Daniel, accepts call to Astoria, Ore, where 
he has been supplying several months. 

and Installati 

DAVIES, Samue! I., 0. Aug. 30, LeRaysville, Pa. Ser- 
mon, Rev. kdward Taylor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. B. Thorp, E. J. Morris, T. 8S. Devitt and Thomas 
Thomas. 

THOMSON, Samuel, 0. Aug. 21, West Newfield, Me. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. Aaron Beede and J. 8. Curtis. 

WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, o. p. Aug. 22, Tipton, Mich. 
mon, Supt. Leroy Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. H. Skentlebury, J. E. Butler and H. k. Williams. 

WINN, Fred E, o. p. Aug. 31, Brookline, N. H. Sermon, 
Prof. F. Y: Hincks; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. D. 
Sargent, S. L. Gerould, F. P. Chapin and G. L. Todd. 

Besignations. 

BARTON, Walter, Attleboro, Mass. 

BRINTNALL, Walter A., Bluirsburg, Io. 

BUELL, Clara L., Gaylord, Mich. 

CARTER, Charlies F., College St. Ch., Burlington, Vt. 

oo William A., as missionary of the Upper Pen- 

nsula en. 

FINDLEY, John J., Pewaukee, Wis. 

GARDNER, Nathan E., Lusk, Wyo., on account of 
health. 

GRAUER, Otto C.. Courtland St. Ch., Chicago, Lil. 

NOBLE, Charles, Charles City, Io., to become professor 
of literature in Iowa College. 

OSTROM, Oscar, St. Mary’s and Maple Hill, Kan. 

PHILLIPS, John W., Buena Park and Westminster, Cal. 

THOMAS, Edward, Custer, Minn. 

Churches Organized. 

SARGENT, Neb., Aug. 29. Nineteen members. 

WILLARD, Ore., Aug. 6. Fifteen members. 

Miscellaneous. 

CHILDS, Edward P., Anita, Io., will spend the soming 
ey 2 in graduate studies at Boston University, of which 
1e is a graduate. 

DODGE, Benjamin, will be at Portland, Me., till Sept. 
15, and after that can be addressed at the Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, by those churches wishing him 

to epeek in the interests of the mountain whites. 

HALL, Newton M., has resigned the professorship of 
English literature in Iowa College on account of ill 


or 





Ser- 


ealth. 

SMITH, Arthur, missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in 
China, after a service there of twenty-one years has 
returned to this country for rest, and will opene some 
months on the Pacific coast. He is now with his wife 
at Snohomish, Wn. 

WOODWORTH, Charles L., who goes to the Second Ch., 
Amherst, was given a farewell reception by the peo- 
ple of Watertown, at which he received the present of 
a gold-headed ebony cane. 


—_—_—_——SSe- —_ 


THE ST. LOUIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OONVENTIONS. 


St. Louis is being blessed with three impor- 
tant Sunday school conventions following 
one another in immediate succession. The 
First International Field Workers’ Conven- 
tion began Wednesday, Aug. 30, and held 
two sessions, morning and afternoon. The 
Seventh International Convention opened 
Wednesday evening and will continue through 
Sept. 5. The Second World’s Convention will 
begin with a special session to consider Sun- 
day school work in foreign lands Sunday alfter- 
noon and will continue in unison with the 
Seventh International. 

The Exposition Building, where the con- 
ventions are held, covers two blocks. Within 
the hall elaborate decorations have been 
placed. Over the stage is suspended a huge 
colored globe representing the world, the 
western hemisphere being turned toward 
the audience. Across the stage, without ob- 
securing this, is stretched a banner with the 
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benediction beginning, ‘‘ The God of peace.’’ 
In front of the galleries are the flags of all 
nations with sticks crossed in pairs, and upon 
the walls hang large and beautifully executed 
State and national Sunday school maps, pic- 
torial Sunday school lessons and Scripture 
mottoes. 

There are 1,990 accredited delegates and of 
these 800 had arrived Friday morning. The 
many absences from the city, and the failure 
on the part of many Christian people to ap- 
preciate quickly the influence of such a con- 
vention and the blessing to individual homes 
which the entertainment of such delegates 
always brings, made it difficult for the com- 
mittee of entertainment to keep its promise 
of free hospitality, but thus far entertainment 
is ample and the better the delegates are 
known the more fully are they welcome. 
Olive Street from Fourth to Fourteenth is 
often crowded during each day with delegates 
wearing many-colored State and national 
badges. The faithful work of months has 
resulted in almost perfect system in providing 
for the information and comfort of guests. 

International Superintendent William Reyn- 
olds said in his address that the successful 
field worker should possess pluck, persever- 
ance and experience. Reports showed that 
the officers and delegates present possessed 
these qualifications. Businesslike energy 
characterized all speeches. Fifteen minutes 
were allowed for each speech and fifteen min- 
utes more for questions and answers on the 
topic. President Semelroth of St. Louis and 
Mr. Boston W. Smith of Minneapolis were 
allowed to fill a half-hour each in presenting 
their interesting topics. Mr. Semetroth’s ad- 
dress contained much valuable suggestion 
and a complete description of the office neces- 
sities and conveniences of a successful State 
superintendent. Mr. Smith described the ori- 
gin and success of the work done with the 
Sunday school car Evangel. He has faith in 
the willingness of railroad corporations to aid 
in Christian work along their lines. The first 
Sunday school car was built at Dayton, O., 
by Barney & Co., a syndicate of business men, 
including Mr. Barney, standing the entire 
cost. After the car was delivered to Mr. 
Smith at Minneapolis the next question was 
how to get permission to use it. He first 
asked Mr. Mellin of the Northern Pacific what 
he would do to help along the work. His 
reply was wired to all the stations on the 
Northern Pacific system: ‘‘ Attach the car 
Evangel, containing Mr. Boston W. Smith 
and one assistant, to any train he says, side- 
track anywhere and make it as pleasant for 
him as possible.”’ Similar permission was 
given on the Southern Pacific system. Car 
No. 2 is dedicated at Denver and No. 3 is 
promised by one man on condition that the 
Baptist denomination furnish money for No. 
4. The cost of each car properly equipped 
is $10,000. He sends circulars to the small 
towns on the railroad which ask for a visit of 
the car describing the car and its object, and 
has already founded many churches and Sun- 
day schools where before there was nothing 
in the way of religious influence. He leaves 
permanent results after each visit. As an 
illustration, $1,350 was raised in three weeks 
in a small farming community. 

At the opening of the International Conven- 
tion Music Hall was crowded. Mayor Wal- 
bridge of St. Louis gave a hearty address of 
welcome in behalf of the city. Rev. Dr. 
Rhodes of St. Louis made a witty and earnest 
address in behalf of the State and the church. 
Alluding to the mayor’s address he said it 
was an event in the history of the city that 
we have a mayor who can make a thoroughly 
Christian address. For the State and city 
Sunday school associations D. R. Wolfe of 
St. Louis gave welcome. Then came responses 


from North, South, East and West. 
While the Thursday afternoon session was 
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in progress at the Exposition Building an im- 
portant convention of primary teachers was 
held in the Second Presbyterian Church. 
The Primary Teachers’ Union now numbers 
4,000. Miss Anna C. Johuson, Miss Bertha 
Vella, Mrs. J. S. Ostrander and Mrs. M. G. 
Kennedy made the principal addresses. At 
Music Hall most of the day was spent in grind- 
ing out the large grist of necessary business. 
The retiring president, John G. Harris of Ala- 
bama, made a lengthy and masterly address 
reviewing the work of the Sunday School As- 
sociation from its foundation to the present 
day, and basing stirring prophecies upon the 
results already attained. Hon. Lewis Miller 
of Ohio is the newly elected president. In 
the evening the chairman of the executive 
committee, Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Illinois, con- 
sumed two hours in reading the report of the 
committee, printed copies of which were dis- 
tributed among the audience. It heartily ap- 
proves the International Lesson System and 
contains much valuable information for Sun- 
day schvol workers. Notwithstanding its ex- 
cellence it was much too long to read to a 
crowded audience when so many other exer- 
cises were upon the program, and much im- 
patience was shown by the listeners. Rev. 
G. M. Boynton, D. D., arose at ten o’clock to 
make the closing address of the day upon 
Sunday school mission work. BE. F. W. 


NOVA SCOTIA AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


BY REV. F. H. PALMER. 





Notwithstanding there are from sixty to 
eighty thousand “ provincialists’’ in Massa- 
chusetts alone, and many more scattered 
throughout the country, the Maritime Prov- 
inces are only just beginning to be known to 
tourists from the United States. Yet to worn- 
out business and professional men this part of 
the world offers unusual attractions in the hot 
months. These attractions may be summa- 
rized as follows: grand scenery, good fishing, 
an atmosphere absolutely free from malaria, 
invariably cool nights, a daytime temperature 
that is rarely excessively hot, very low rates 
for board and lodging, and a pleasant sea voy- 
age thither, with only one night at sea. If 
one objects to traveling by water the all rail 
routes are available. Added to all this is the 
charm of life in a foreign country, with habits 
and customs different from our own, and an 
exceeding cordiality and hospitality on the 
part of the people toward travelers “ from the 
States.’’ Itisa pleasant change to visit a land 
where the chief summer occupation of the na- 
tives is not to extract dimes and dollars from 
the summer tourist’s pocket. 

The Whitney ‘coal deal” of last winter 
has advertised Nova Scotia extensively and 
in more ways than one is likely to aid mate- 
rially in the development of the country. 
The Cape Breton coal mines are extensive 
and interesting. If one goes from Boston by 
the Yarmouth Line, the shortest sea route, 
he has the opportunity to traverse the entire 
province by the Windsor and Annapolis and 
Intercolonial Railways to Sidney on Cape 
Breton. This is not a bad way to plan the 
journey, as it gives one a bird’s-eye view of 
the magnificent scenery, and then, after visit- 
ing the mines, he can retrace his steps more 
slowly, making the round of the picturesque 
Bras @’Or Lakes, which rival in their classic 
beauty the lakes of Switzerland, calling at 
Truro at the head of the Bay of Fundy, run- 
ning down to Halifax and from this quaint 
old city as a point of departure making excur- 
sions of from one to three or four days to St. 
Margaret’s Bay or the hills of Sackville, an 
almost unvisited rural region which has 
nevertheless great charms in its fine scenery, 
pure air, pretty lakes and good trout streams. 
This route, too, affords what is best and most 
important of all—a chance to see the Evan- 
geline country, made world-famous by our 
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_lesaontesets: 
American poet, Longfellow. Returning to the stimulating fellowship which we enjoy in 
Halifax he may take the comfortable steamer the States. It was my privilege in Halifax to 
Halifax or Olivette; of the Canada Atlantic be the guest of Rev. Canon Partridge, D.D., 
and Plant Line, and reach Boston in about of the St. George’s Church (Church of 
thirty-six hours, completing a “foreign tour’ land) and to deliver a lecture under the aus. 
of one month more or less at an expense pices of the Church of England Institute, 
hardly greater than it would have been to which is one of the means by which this 
stay at home. cultured aud earnest clergyman is making his 
Nova Scotia was largely settled originally an institutional church. The tone of Habifay 
by the French, who had a wonderful faculty society is decidedly British, but in the country 
for finding the richest and most beautiful districts we found the resemblance more cloge 
natural situations and developing them, They to the ordinary life of a New England Village, 
were driven out by the English, as we read in When the oppressive tariff shall be removed, 
Longfellow’s beautiful epic, but many evi- the tide of travel set more strongly from the 
dences of their work still remain. They origi- States and American ideas and influence be. 
nated the dikeing system, which has made come more predominant, it will be a good 
the Annapolis valley one of the richest and thing for provincial prosperity. To the minds 
most prosperous parts of the country. The of many nature herself has strongly suggested 
dikes keep back the tide water, allowing the the idea of one great, united continental re. 
marshes, formerly salt, to become fresh. After public. 
the dike is built it takes twoortre yra 10 C>XC”TC000Q000)})0)0u)}}0°0@""]= 
effect the change, and after that there is an Deaths. 
unfailing crop of fine hay year after year with 
no trouble of enrichment or cultivation. A _ (Zhe charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
i 2 additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
tract of a few acres of dike land isa fortune money should be sent with the notice.) 
in itself—the owner has merely to cut and gs ok CPUS Gk ET 
make his hay. Pauahter of Amase Downes and o memaber of themes 
Everywhere throughout the country on the —f '%, Wellesley College, aged 22 yrs. 
old, dead fir and pine trees, the long, flowing, 
beard-like moss brings to mind the lines: 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld. 


There could be no more beautiful seashore 
resort than some spots along the coast of the 
Basin of Minas, where the woods run down to 
the water’s edge, a fair, Dlue expanse of sea 
protected by bold headlands stretches before 
one, and grand old Blomidon rears its poetic 
and historic head as a silent sentinel on the 
north. 

Ecclesiastically the country is divided up 
chiefly among those of Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Church of England and Roman 
Catholic faith. When the French were driven 
out many English and American Congrega- 
tionalists were among the new settlers of the 
country. Disputes arose between them and 
the Baptists on the question of baptism. In 
many cases the Congregationalists, preferring 
peace to contention and being separated by so ‘‘Nervous Prostration 
thin a wall from the neighboring Presbyterian ‘Was brought on by a very severe attack of the 
folds, found shelter in the churches of that grip; had Celd Chills almost every day. 
faith. As a well-posted Baptist clergyman, | What five doctors could not do, three bottles of 
who gave me these points, rather inadvert- Hood’s Sarsaparilla have done for me. I am 
ently put it, ‘‘a number of uneducated and 9 mM 
rather ignorant but zealous evangelists ’’ arose Hood § april Cures 
while these disputes were in progress, and, Py 
taking the Baptist side of the controversy, now well and Ibelieve I should not now bealive 
gained the popular ear and carried the day | if it were not for Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mise 
against Congregationalism. There are six or a Sea Teet Hood's Barseparilie 
eight small churches of our faith in different 
wi of the province, but the brethren miss PP an agg papearchis 70 wesw 


A Sample Value. 
Furniture has never been so low in price as it is this 

year. Last year this Writing Desk Cabinet Bookcase 

was reduced by us so low that the price at last touched 


$28. 
We are selling them now at 


Only $22. 


Yet this is a fair sample of our present prices. We 
could name a score of instances of equal value in ow 
August stock. 


Paine’s| Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { “S‘ianepers. 








Rev. Richard Manning Chipman died at Devon, 
Pa., Aug. 15, and not at Bethlehem, Ct., as stated 
last week. 
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7 September 1893 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The very emphatic votes 1n the House of 
Representatives against free coinage of silver 
at any ratio, against a return to the old 
Bland-Allison act, and in favor of a repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
have proved a wonderful stimulus to trade 
and finance in every channel. The House of 
Representatives has long been felt to repre- 
sent more faithfully the real sentiment of a 
majority of the voters of the nation than does 
theSenate. The large majority of 138 in favor 
of honest money is taken, therefore, to surely 
show that the voters are, by an equally large 
majority, also im favor of an honest dollar. 
And that is what business men and financiers 
want to know—that the country is thoroughly 
sound at the core on this question. Action in 
the Senate is impatiently awaited, but with- 
out doubt as to the result. 

The enormous imports of gold and additions 
to the national bank circulation, and the 
transfer of considerable money from the United 
States Treasury vaults te active circulation 
have combined to produce a relative ease in 
the money markets. ~The New. York banks 
have practically restored their cash holdings 
to the legal requirement of twenty-five per 
cent. of deposits, and money is seeking for 
investment in commercial paper—although at 
ruinous rates still. But it is the opinion of 
all well-informed bankers that the worst of 
the crisis as respects the supply of money is 
over. Funds are expected to accumulate, 
and not improbably rates will be as low 
within six months as they have recently been 
high. It is also likely that because of the 
reduced volume of trade there will be a steady 
shrinkage in the volume of loans. 

The condition of the national treasury is 
matter for consideration. The revenue from 
customs and from internal taxes has fallen 
away sharply. But expenses have not been 
reduced, and cannot well be reduced. Indeed 
they have risen. In 1893, as compared with 
1892, the Government receipts and payments 
have been as follows: 


Receipts. 1893, 1892. 
Mica csne0odacovesebvuasaarkioin $23,890,885 $33,479,058 
Wey CUO MAUL, Oo. ccackissscetconcs 54,796,661 67,791,389 

Payments 
SRS ves ccevedsccdeabaseaoneoel $33;505,228 $31,449,254 
PaO AUG: $1... scvcciecbidensces 72,981,117 67,774,230 


For two months of the fiscal year the pay- 
ments have exceeded the receipts by some 
$18,000,000. It is hardly to be expected that 
September receipts will show any great rally, 
and the outlook is for a diminished volume of 
trade and consequently light receipts for some 
time ahead. If the payments hold up, and 
they are likely to as they are largely fixed by 
law, the prospect is excellent for a heavy 
deficit. The United States Treasury ought to 
be gsining in strength in order to insure a 
continuance of the recovery in trade. Instead 
ofthat the trend is just the reverse. It goes 
Without saying that this is a matter which, 
ifallowed to go far, will seriously disturb all 
financial and business improvement. 

While the impression is general and well- 
founded that the tide has turned and that 
Prosperity is slowly to come back, it will not 
do to entertain too sanguine expectations as 
‘0 the immediate future. The rather dis- 
‘ppointing outcome as to crops, the low prices 
Prevailing and the damage done in all direec- 
Hons should, and will, induce a spirit of cau- 
tion which will result in a diminished volume 
of business everywhere. Possible tariff leg- 
islation will also retard any expansions which 
might otherwise go on pretty fast. The long 
Uwe required in Europe to recover from such 
disasters as have lately befallen us may sug- 
as the wisdom of conservatism, even allow- 
bg for our much greater resources and pro- 
ductive energy. 

be MET SDR ae 
thd are making as safe a deduction from 
d-wide analogy as man can ever make 
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regarding things thus unknown when we:as- 
sume that spiritual evolution wil}. follow the 
same laws as physical evolution, that there 
will be no discontinuity between terrene and 
post-terrene bliss or virtue, and that the next 
life, like this, will resemble wrestling rather 
than dancing and will find its best delight in 
the possibility of progress, not attainable 
without effort so strenuous as may well re- 
semble pain.—F.. H. W. Myers. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND OHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


Rev. Gilbert Reid, a missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board at Shanghai, was a prominent 
sharer in the Montreal Convention, and he 
gives in the Evangelist his impressions con- 
cerning it. Among other things he has this to 
say of the spirit of the delegates and their fra- 
ternal fellowship: 





Every delegate came with a hearty enthu- 
siasm and departed with a greater. They 
all wanted- to come and no arbitrary com- 
pulsion was for a moment exhibited, Fur- 
thermore, the interest was in the things per- 
taining to righteousness and the kingdom of 
God, and every amusement or pleasure asso- 
ciated therewith was only a diversion to the 
main thought of an advancing activity. On 
train and on boat, and hotel corridor and 
busy thoroughfare, the gladsome songs of a 
conquering faith were heard sung and re- 
sung, while saloon-keepers and cigar stores, 
the theater and race course, were all neg- 
lected in view of greater duties and higher 
joys. Would that this force could be util- 
ized to the fullest degree, and as God seems 
to mark out, for the speedier evangelization 
of the world and hastening the Lord’s com- 
ing! Woe to that denomination or party 
which seeks to resist this agency of Provi- 
dence that its own notions and narrower 
sphere may be emphasized to the injury of 
real, active Christian unity! ... 

The Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor is meant to help each and all de- 
nominations, and is not a foe to their work. 
It seems impossible for any one to doubt 


this even after merely reading the rules of 


the organization, but still less could one 


doubt it if he attends one of these conven- 
tions. 
any part of a church, be afraid of the or- 
ganization? 


Why, then, should any church, or 


And for one I see no real sense 
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like an 
Organ? 

















offer is an absolutely free trial. 





Established 27 Years. 


CORNISH & CO., 











or Piano? If you really would,write 
to us and you will find that getting 
one is far easier than you thought. 
Our method is to sell right ‘‘across 
lots,’’ from the factory to the family. 
No big profit for the dealer. 
commission for the music teacher. 
No tip for the friend who introduces you, etc. 
less—and expensive to the buyer. 
order, and the railroad deliver it. 

you want? Our instruments are world-famous, and 
up todate. Our output is the largest known. Our 
Our terms can be 
made to suit anybody. Our Piatio and Organ book 
will tell you more, and save you money. 
the asking. Write to-day for latest issue. 


Office and Salesroom, 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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in thé Methodists pushing forward the Ep- 
worth League or the Epworth League of 
Christian Endeavor, or the Presbyterians 
proposing a Westminster Union of Christian 
Endeavor. On the missionary field, at least, 
we want no such length of title or perplex- 
ity of organization. Why may not each de- 
nomination feel content with its own capac- 
ity and opportunity, receive gladly the new 
impetus of the.Christian Endeavor and say 
to it, ‘‘God bless it, and for it we thank 
God.”’ 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CASH CAPITAL, ,......ccccrccccscncerceveseses 23.000 








Reserve Premium Fund ...........cecereseeees 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes — 745,973.56 
Net Gurls. ....ccescccccccccccccccccccsccccccese 1,237 ,920.96 
CASH ASSETS...............+. 89, 156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash im Bamks......ccccccccccccccccccccccccssccce ee 
Beal Hatate......cccccscccrcccscccccssccccvesoses 557,303.27 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
BRAG sicvccccvcvesctdcccdsccusecccvevssecscoess 695,150. 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market value).........seccevesceceeseveseeves 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MONS... - cccccevevcccseccvessesesecsesesesesese 538,232.48 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
TTR ss cnc cee cccncocccsncctsaccces 89,156,231.52 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
HBURN, 2? vice. Presidents. 
Jn, § 


TB GREENE,’ } Secretaries: 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass't Secretarves. 
New YORK, July 12, 1892, 





WATERED STOCKS ; 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. . 


First Mortgage Loans 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 626°%o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all Sey 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


*/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES csr ccs 
Farm Loans 
Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, Wasi 
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The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 
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Sometimes life grows so lonely! Thestrong- 
est men crave a relationship to things more 
deep than ordinary intercourses involve. They 
want something profounder to rest upon— 
something which they can reverence as well 
as love—and then comes God. Then the sense 
of something which they cannot know, of 
some one greater, infinitely greater, than 
themselves surrounds their life, and there is 
strength and peace.—Phillips Brooks. 





2 N otices. 





The Congregationalist 


their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission. Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and month! nes sol. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Co: tional House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregationa House, Boston 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1 Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missi ries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding nouses in ieading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman's end 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain ite work are ——. and 








Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions will be resumed Friday, 
Sept. &. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
oe ongeis by the Evangelistic Association of New 
Kngland. Address J. E. GRayY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
tun, Mass. 


LAY COLLEGE, Revere, Mass. Located in a suburb of 
Boston, it can supply pastors, churches and missions 
with assistants in Sunday school, Endeavor and Boys’ 
Brigade work. Preaching supplied to smaller churches. 
Those wishing to prepare toserve Christ and the church 
are welcome toa catalogue, etc. Address, REV. J. P. 
BixBy, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND 
HOME MISSIONARY UNION.—The annual meeting will 
be held at Lancaster in the Methodist church, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 13, at3 P.M. Following the usual reports and 
business there will be an address by Mre. Charlies W. 
Shelton on Missionary Homes and churches ina New 
Country, as gathered from her own life as a home mis- 
sionary and her experience as a visitor to missionary 
fields.” All are cordially invited to this meeting. Appli- 
ction for entertainment can be made to Rey. George H. 
Tilton, Lancaster. SARAH C, PERRY, Secretary. 


REV. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.I., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 








AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


New Hampshire, Lancaster, Sept. 12. 
Minnesota, St. Paul Sept. 19. 
(Gregon, Portland, Sept. 26. 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Sept. 26. 
North Carolina, Salem, Sept. 23. 
Oklahoma, Chandler, 

California, San Francisco, Oct. 3. 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3. 
Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 


Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 
New Mexico and Arizona, 


Wyoming, Big Horn, 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
xregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
t*ibutions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

CHE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
H .ME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
lrouse, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
¥IGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
st., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

fHE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKCH BUILDING So- 
c1eTy.—Church and Parsonage Ruilding. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSI0ON.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Il). William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office. 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
4. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students forthe min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
a, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. 

ConG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school he'ps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
finrnard, Treasures. «sucreuational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Iiouse, New York. Missions in tne United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
too St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
7 W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ty. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; utnishes loan }{>raries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and othe: 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 





r of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1422. 
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WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 








INLAID 


STERLING SILVER 

SPOONS AND FORKS 
as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 





# 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn, . 





GENTS WANTED ON SALARY 3c" 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents cmktax r week. Monroe 

ERASER MPF’G. Co., X No. 1132 La Crosse, Wig. 








DYSPEPSIA 


Remarkable Cures 


by Spring No. ! 


Buffalo 
Lithia Water 


. Charlotte Court House, Va., 
Dr. P. A. Flourney, says:—‘*My nervous system 
was shattered, my digestion difficult and painful, 
the stomach often rejecting the highest possible 
articles of food. 1 was greatly depressed in spirit, 
and had but little hope of any improvement in my 
condition. Upon a diet of tea and erackers I visited 
the Buffalo Springs, and put myself upon the water 
of Spring No.1. I was soon conscious of an increase 
of appetite and digestive power and at the same time 
of a gradual, decided increase of nervous vigor. 
This improvement continued through a protracted 
stay at the Springs, and to such an extent that 
before leaving I was able to eat with impunity any 
article of food found upon the hote! table. I left 
the Springs fully restored, and returned home to 
enter upon the arduous duties of my profession.” 


The Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, at 

University of Virginia, Dr. William B. Towles, 
at the time Resident Physician at Ruffalo Lithia 
Springs, reports the following case:—* Miss —, 
aged sixteen, consulted me as to the use of the 
Buffalo Lithia Water; she was pale and emaciated, 
weighing but sixty-eight pounds. For several years 
she had suffered from a severe form of Dyspepsia 
with want of appetite, acid eructation, Nausea and 
Vomiting after eating, Headache, Constipation, 
Hypochondriasis, etc. For twelve months she had 
not experienced the Menstrual Flow. She was put 
upon the Water of Spring No. 1, and directions 
given as to her diet. During a stay of two months 
at the Springs her digestion was restored, there was 
entire disappearance of other distressing symptoms 
and a return of the Menstrual Flow. She gained 
largely in flesh and left the Springs in good health, 
and soon afterwards weighed one hundred and 
eight pounds.” 





Nervous 
Prostration. 


A Powerful and 


Permanent Nerve Tonic 
Spring No. 2 


Buffalo 
Lithia Water 


Physician to Randolph Macon 
Dr. M.H. Houston, Cy jjege, Ashland, Va. (Extract 
Monthly.”] Having had an opportunity of watch- 
ing very closely the action of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water in numerous cases which have fallen under 
my observation, 1 am prepared to impute to it one 
quality at least to which, it strikes me, sufficient 
attention has not been heretofore directed. I allude 
especially to its power as a gentle excitant of the 
Nervous System and as a Powerful and Permanent 
Nerve Tonic. To this particular property I am dis- 
posed to attribute much of its efficacy in the relief 
of many chronic diseases. Other minera! waters, 
with exhilarating properties, are sparkling in their 
appearance, and their exciting qualities are due to 
the gases which are disengaged, ana which are con- 
sequently evanescent in effect. The Buffalo Lithia 
Water is without such impregnation of gases, and 
its effects are much more permanent.” vibe 

" Somerset, N. C., Memoe 
Dr. Goodrich A. Wilson, jy. ajcqi Society of North 
Carolina, says :—* Hundreds of young females at- 
tain the age of puberty without realizing the health- 
ful performance of their great function. They 
become nervous, hysterical, chlorotic. Hundreds of 
young men attain the same age without developing 
into manhood. They become pale, feeble, hype 
chondriaca!, and perhaps the end is phthisis or an 
insane asylum. In all such cases the best results 
may be anticipated from the use of Buffalo Lithia 
Water.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00 F. O. B. Here. 
Descriptive Pamphlets Sent Free. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprictor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Agents for Boston, 


S. S. PIERCE & CO., Boston, Mass. 



























trom a communication in the “ Virginia Medical * 
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WANTED-BETTER MEN IN POLITIOS. 


How shall they be secured? The follow- 
ing address, just issued by a Massachusetts 
political club, is an admirable answer: 


If primaries and caucuses are largely at- 
tended, if a general and widespread interest 
in public affairs is manifested, the delegates 
chosen to the conventions will deem it no 
slight honor thus to represent the people, 
and, with a deep sense of their responsibil- 
ity, will not only attend the conventions in 
‘son but will give careful consideration 
to the duties of their trust, and will neither 
transfer their credentials nor carelessly 
pledge their support to the first applicant 
for office. If this is done, then, in a State 
notable for the character and intelligence of 
its people, it is certain that the nominees of 
the conventions will be men of ability, men 
of character, men of honor. Nominated in 
this way the candidates will go before the 

ple untrammeled by personal pledges 
and under no obligation to political cliques. 
Thus nominated by the people they will re- 
ceive the support of the people. 

This is the first practical step toward 
purity in politics. The responsibility for the 
character of their nominations rests with the 
people. They have it in their own bands 
to determine what and who their standard 
bearers shall be. 

It is too often the case that delegates 
to conventions are selected beforehand by 
town committees in the interest of certain 
candidates; or that men seek to be delegates 
in order to transfer their credentials to 
frends for personal reasons, heedless of 
public sentiment; or that delegates to con- 
ventions, flattered at being personally so- 
licited, lightly promise their support to 
the first applicant without considering the 
qualifications of all the candidates. Thus, 
through the carelessness or inattention of 
the voters themselves, unfit or unpopular 
nominations may be forced upon a party to 
its injury, if nut always to its defeat. 

The remedy is with the pgople. If they 
will attend to their caucuses and select their 
delegates for themselves after-manipulation 
will be impossible. Moreover, the city and 
town committes are chosen at the caucuses. 
These committees are, as it were, the fin- 
gers of the party organization. If the fin- 
gers are helpless the hand cannot do good 
work. These committees should never be 
the resting places for useless political tim- 
ber, but should be the honorable instru- 
ments of honest political endeavor. 

We, therefore, request you for the good of 
the party and the ultimate triumph of its 
principles to su constitute your local com- 
mittees that they shall consist of your wis- 
est advisers and your most active and patri- 
oticmen. By taking part in your caucuses, 
and thus attending to your first duty as 
citizens, you will also do much to insure the 
triumph of your principles and the election 
of your candidates at the polls, for there 
are many in this commonwealth who are at 
Present but little bound by party ties in 
state affairs and who will vote only for 
candidates whom they know to be of high 
character and without reproach, and who, 
having been nominated by the people, are in 
touch with them and have ne promises to 
redeem to individuals for political service. 


—_ a 


THE ENERGY OF THE DIVINE LIFE: 


Who is it that best indicates his reverence 
for the great travelers, or the great biolo- 
gists, or the great mathematicians, or the 
great astronomers, or the great philanthro- 
_ of the past? Surely, he who treads in 

tir footsteps—who explores Africa with 

€ patience and fortitude of Mungo Park, 
: follows up the clew of evolution with 
- humble assiduity of Darwin, or extends 

e calculus of number with the masterly 
pncentration of Newton, or explores the 
*avens with the patient search of Herschel, 
or alleviates human misery with the self- 
Pei of Howard or Elizabeth Fry. And 

Salmost childish to suppose that it can 

less energy and less effort to enter into 
: : glory of the Creator than it takes to 
Mer into the glory of the creature—to fol- 
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low in the footsteps of the infinite wisdom 
and righteousness than it takes to follow 
in the footsteps of finite curiosity and finite 
goodness. The sense in which men rest 
from their labors while their works follow 
them is surely not the sense in which hu- 


man beings fall asleep in glad fatigue with 
a feeling upon their hearts of having earned 


their rest, for that would imply a cessation. 


rather than an expansion of life—a long 
night of half-conscious or unconscious re- 
pose, instead of a great increase of divine 
power. It seems almost monstrous to re- 
gard the initiation into divine life as imply- 
ing a cessation of all that we most closely 
associate with life here, as the happy trance 
of languid ecstasy instead of the new glow 
of creative vigor.—The Spectator. 





For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. M. Brown, Cornish, Me., says: “I have 
used it in my practice durin the last few years, and 
can, with all candor, say that in cases of dyspepsia 
brought about through abuse of the stomach by use 
of an improper diet | have failed to find any remedy 
that would remove the trouble so quickly or prove 
so grateful to the stomach or patient. I consider it 
a boon to suffering humanity.” 








THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


seisenne OI cli 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 

Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.”’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happensto them. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetu Co, 





den Keep your leath- 
er new with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swobd and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








MPT Y 18 THE KITCHEN: Ne] 


__— BRIDGET’S GONE. 4 


Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Butrons at front in- 
stead of OLASPSs. 
RING BUCELE at hip 

for Hose sup; 
Tape-fasten: But- 
tons—won't pau of. 
Holes--won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adulte. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00. 
West'n Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated PO} | Lie \\ 
cireular to het 

ey) 341 Broadway, New Yor 
FERRIS BROS.., 34: Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





























Because they did not use 


GOLD L057 


Washin& Powder rrestisere. 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - - CHICAGO, 


Philadelphia, 








Boston, Montreal 

















Worth a Guinea a Box. 


A trifling dose from 
a 25-cent box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
will frequently prove 
as effective as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 


SH 
\ 
wre wes 

















Our Mothers Say: | 


Omfort 
Powder 





sph Cures 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi ts. 
Price, cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


GOMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cents a cake. 





Recession of the gums, gran- 
ulated lids, exuding and in- 
flamed tonsils, sagging intes- 
tines, come from relaxed 
mucous membranes. Bovi- 
nine restores tone to mem- 
branous linings. 


CO, 


PNY 
fl 


het 


Many thousand suiferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentile electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid putty ing and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
petty in harmony with the Divirely appointed laws of 
health and hence apelien to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 





For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A OHAUTAUQUA FOR THE BLAOKS. 

Tuskegee has had its first Chautauqua as- 
sembly, lasting from Aug. 1-15 with three lec- 
tures daily. This is the first gathering of the 
kind composed of and conducted entirely by 
colored people. The assembly was widely ad- 
vertised by President B. T. Washington, who 
originated it, but the attractions at Chicago 
and the widespread financial stringency kept 
many away who intended to be present. Not- 
withstanding these hindrances the sessions 
were well attended and greatly beneficial, 
owing in part to the practical way in which 
the speakers expressed themselves. 

Under theology such subjects as these were 
discussed: The Mutual Relations of Church, 
School and Home, In What Way Can the 
Church Best Help the Present Condition of 
the Masses? Shall We Have Written or Ex- 
temporaneous Sermons? The Minister as a 
Man and Citizen, The Finances of the Churches 
and How Best Managed, etc. Under domestic 
economy there were papers on Housekeeping, 
Health, Harmony in the Home, Ventilation, 
Extreme in Dress, Facts and Fancies in the 
Sickroom, etc. Under teaching were Talks 
and Papers on Nature Study, Physical Culture, 
Literature, Kindergarten in the Family and 
School, The Negro in Literature, etc., all these 
subjects aroused interesting and often heated 
discussion and a great variety of views, wise 
and otherwise, were expressed and maintained. 

Twenty-one lectures in all were delivered 
by ministers, physicians and other profes- 
sional men and plain housekeeping mothers. 
All suggested many useful lessons that ought 
to be scattered far and wide for the benefit of 
the people. The assembly held its sessions in 
the chapel of Phelps Hall, the beautiful and 
commodious building given and furnished by 
Miss Stokes of New York, in which the Bible 
training work of Tuskegee Normal School is 
conducted. No better locality, perhaps, than 
Tuskegee and no better building than Phelps 
Hall could be found in all this region for such 
a gathering. A larger attendance is expected 
another year, with meetings just as full of 
instruction and enthusiasm. E. J. P. 

—_ ~— 


THE IRATE SUBSORIBER’S WEAKNESS 


Then, again, at times a subscriber will 
sever his. connection with his favorite jour- 
nal because it utters opinions not to his 
liking. No matter how carefully or how 
moderately that opinion may be expressed, 
no matter how tolerant the editor may be 
of dissenting opinion, it is enough that the 
editorial opinion is not the reader’s opinion 
and he thereupon proceeds to cut off a vis- 
itor which has been a welcome guest to his 
house for many a year, and which has en- 
deared itself to the wife and mother and 
children. Yet this same man would not 
sunder a friendship because of dissidence 
of opinion on the part of his friend. Why 
should he part company with his newspaper 
friend, for there is often no better friend to 
a family than the regular visitor that comes 
to you weekly in the shape of the news- 
paper. Here again is a confession of weak- 
ness, of a want of forbearance and tolera- 
tion; and the worst is that the weakness of 
the reader in discontinuing his paper is 
often visited upon the other members of 
his family, who are thus deprived of their 
favorite journal against their will.—Chris- 
tian at Work. 





SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—Milk train in col- 
lision; no milkman turns up; disappointed house- 
keepers; coffee without cream. A petty annoyance 
resulting from a neglect to keep the Gail Borden 
Eagie Brand Condensed Milk in the house. Order 
now for future exigencies from Grocer or Druggist. 





Does your hair fall out? If so, the trouble may 
be wholly overcome. Not a patent medicine. Not 
sold by dealers. Old, private formula. Made with 
greatest care. Choice,imported medicinals. Harm- 
less. Warranted effective for this one trouble. For 
details, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Sec’y, Centreville, Mass. 














If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AYER’ 


SARSAPARILLA 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, aud Hair of L[nfants and 





Children, the Cuticura 
REMEDIES will do. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas 
and other jainful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly bu. 
mors, and restore tie 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best skin purificrs 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chi'*ren years of mental as we'll as phys. 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfiguremrnt 
added to bodily torture, Cures made in childhcod 
ave speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every. 
where. PorrerR Druea anv CHEM. Corp., Bostoa, 
4a “* All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free, 


BABY’S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 








by Cuticora Soap. Absolutely pure, 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 

by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 

the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


R Low’s L 
OLD BROWN 


Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Ss DRUGGISTS SELL IT. L 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perf 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perm# 
nent cure where we have had a reason# 
ble opportunity for treatment. : 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mast, 


to $15 "St 
% LIGHTRING  PLATER 
cag ey 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST 
of all concerned if, in correspondence sugges —_ 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLt ae web 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisemen 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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RISIBLES. 

“Gorge Washington,” said Tommy, in the 
course of his regular Friday ‘ composition,” 
“was a man who, if he pointed a gun at a man 
and told the man it wasn’t loaded, the man 
would not get a bit scared.” —Ez. 

A superintendent of schools once asked a 
pupil, ‘‘ From what dictionary did you get 
your definition? I fail to find it.in Worcester 
or Webster.” “I have a dictionary in my 
head and got it from that!” “Aye, bound in 
calf I see!’’ was the quick response of the su- 
perintendent. 

At a little country flag station a new man 
was placed in charge. The first thing he did 
was to flag an express train that came thun- 
dering by. ‘‘ Where’s the passenger,’’ shouted 
the conductor to the lonely agent when the 
train at last halted. “ Why, there’s no one 
here, but I thought perhaps there would be 
some one to set off!” 

The solemn thoughts aroused by the service 
in a Maine church a few Sundays ago were 
quickly dispelled just after the benediction 
when a crazy man met the pastor at the foot of 
the pulpit stairs and, producing a good-sized 
turnip from his coat pocket, passed it to him, 
saying, ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have will I give unto thee.” The pastor 
accepted the gift with due seriousness. 

The first three speakers at a recent meeting 
of a Congregational club were all clergymen 
and were followed by a somewhat diffident 
layman, who commenced his remarks thus: 
“T have inmy employ a German whose knowl- 
edge of the English language is very imperfect. 
I said to him one day, ‘We have twenty-five 
hens, Thomas, and yet we get very few eggs. 
What is the reason?’ To which came the 
ready reply, ‘He no lay. She set.’ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I feel as though I would rather 
follow the example of my hens and set, instead 
of standing here before you as a lay speaker.” 


At the American chapel at Luzerne a Protes- 
tant Episcopal minister from this country 
(Low Church) read the lessons with such 
naturalness of manner and propriety of em- 
phasis as to elicit the admiration of a visitor, 
who afterward remarked, “* How delightful to 
hear the Scriptures read with such sense and 
feeling!’ She was surprised to hear the sis- 
ter of a (High Church) rector, American also, 
exclaim: “I can’t agree with you. I think it 
almost blasphemous for a man by such stress 
and emphasis to impagse his own interpreta- 
tion on the Word of God. The Scriptures 
should be read in monotone!’’—Christian Ad- 
vocate, 


—<— 
No man without a plan [of life] is moral. 
No plan without humanity about it is moral. 


. Only the man of practical reason and of 
social sensitiveness at once can have the right 
on his side, and he only in sé far as he has 
given free play to both motives and has woven 
them into living harmony. His conscience, 
Such as any upon any stage of his progress it 
is, is simply the collective expression of such 
fallible insight as he so far has into these two 
motives and into their harmony, viz.: Be al- 
ways mindful of the will and the needs of 
other men, but have a universal plan, a life 


rule for the guidance of thy own will.—Prof. 
Josiah Royce. 





St RONG nerves, sweet sleep, good appetite, healthy 
digestion and, best of all, PURE BLOOD are given 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


DowWN TO $22.—Another drop is made this month 
in the price of writing desks at Paine’s. In 1889 
they cost $48, in 1890 $43, in 1891 $38, in 1892 $28, this 
Week $22, This is all owing to their great popular- 
ity. Thousands are now sold every year, and the 
Paine price is only possible through the enormous 
quantity which this house sells. No other furniture 
house can approach this figure. 
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Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 


Bo ! afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
us e White Lead. 
The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 


that is said to be “just as good”’ or “better’’ than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 

Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 


xs Cnet See SS, Strictly Pure White | « pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co., 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 


White Lead 6.46 per cent. St. Louis. Barytes 50 68 per cent. 
Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands, 
‘Thev are manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY'" (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 

** ATLANTIC " (New York) ** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

‘*‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY ” (New York ‘*RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

**COLLIER " (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER " (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION " (New York) 

** TIEWETT " (New York) 

For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere, 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 








ENTILATION 


Heal 
EALTH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 





BOSTON 


MAGEE HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR onlyor 
incombination withHOT WATER. 
Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS 
MACEE FURNACE CO., 
58, 24. 98 & 28 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


ater St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicage. 

























W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHO dom 


Gentlemen. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W. L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, pestage 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mail, 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass, | 
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tuted for the Royal 
Baking Powder and 


ett 


Nothing can be substi- 


ew housekeeper finds a slice of 
delicious Ham, just broiled to a 
turn, or a dainty sliver of Breakfast 






give as good results. 


Bacon, furnishes a most appetizing 


relish with 


: 

4 

4 

4 
_$ | Flesh, Fish, or Fowl 

If some grocers urge another baking ¢@ 

powder upon you, it is because of the , scniuaitieais 
; 
4 
é 
: 
! 
~ 


greater profit upon it. This of itself is 
FE of the superiority of the 


No other leavening agent will make 
such light, sweet, delicious, wholesome 
food. 


Only Grocers who really handle the 
BEST GOODS will supply the “Ferris” 


brand, but it is worth the Consumer's 


“Royal.” To give greater profit the 
other must be a lower cost powder, and 
to cost less it must be made with cheaper 
and inferior materials, and thus, though 
selling for the same, give less value to 
the consumer. 

To insure the finest cake, the most 
wholesome food, be sure that no substi- 
tute for Royal Baking Powder is ac- 
cepted by you. 

DS So So She She She She She She Shp She he Se te She te te he 


while to INSIST upon having these 
CHOICE MEATS. 








‘*A Little Higher in Price, BUT!!!” 








**We are advertised by our loving friends.” 









GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright and active, and to grow 


up happy, robust, and vigorous. 









The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics and 
the Aged is 


**Mellin’s Food:.: 


For Infants and Invalids. 














Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 







upon request. 









DOLIBER-GOODALE CO.., NG 
Boston, Mass. 






BENONI BEUGLER, Dayton, Tenn. 











